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ARPER’S MAGAZINE — for sixty-one years the most famous illustrated magazine of the 
entire English-speaking world — stands to-day in a stronger position than ever before both 
in point of circulation and appeal and in the maintenance of the highest literary and 





artistic standards. 





The reasons for this success may be summed up in a single sentence: 


It is the most interesting, and the most beautiful Magazine published 


Mark Twain—Episodes from an Extraordinary Life 


Five years before his death Mark Twain selected Albert Bigelow Paine to 
be his authorized biographer. Since that time Mr. Paine has given prac- 
tically all his time to this great work. He lived in close touch with Mark 
Twain. In his hands were placed the accumulated letters, notes, and 
memoranda of a lifetime. The result is a human document more fascinating 
than fiction. Through it all runs that delightful humor which characterized 
Mark Twain’s life no less than his writings. 


Arnold Bennett’s First Impressions of /.merica 


Arnold Bennett is, beyond question, the most talked-of English author 
of the day. Mr. Bennett has written with extraordinary insight and brill- 
iancy of various countries where he has lived—of England, of France, of 
Italy. Now he has come to America for his first visit to write exclusively 
for HarPER’s MaGaziNE. He will show us to ourselves as we really are. 
America and Americans will be his theme. In order that the illustrations 
for Mr. Bennett’s articles may be thoroughly in accord with the spirit of 
the text the editors have persuaded Mr. Frank Craig, the. leading English 
illustrator, to accompany Mr. Bennett to this country. 


The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife 


Among the most notable features of the MaGazineE for recent months have 
been Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s reminiscences of her two visits 
to the court of Napoleon III. and her experiences during the Commune. 
Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone is now preparing for publication in the 
MaGazineE further reminiscences of even greater importance and interest. 
They cover her varied experiences during the Franco-Prussian War and her 
later intimate acquaintance with several of the continental rulers and many 
of the famous men and women whose names have now passed into history. 


A New Serial Novel By the Author of * The Inner Shrine” 


Of this most important feature of the MacazinE for 1912 it is only neces- 
sary to dl that it marks the crowning point of the author’s literary achieve- 
ment. The newstory is entitled ‘‘ The Street Called Straight.’’ It deals with 
a most modern phase of American life. It will be illustrated by Orson Lowell. 


H. G. Wells on Socialism 


H. G. Wells is not “<9 of the most brilliant writers of to-day but one 
of the ablest thinkers. e has written for HARPER’S MAGAZINE two articles 
in which he presents an absolutely new view of Socialism. 


William Dean Howells in Spain 


William Dean Howells has just revisited Spain after an absence of many 
years. What he is writing about, the country and its people, will be in his 
most delightful vein, for mingled with present impressions will be certain 
memories of an almost autobiographical sort. 


Short Stories That Really Count 


No other illustrated magazine of the world publishes each month so 
many really great short stories as HARPER'S. his year there is definite 
promise that in this field, where the MacazineE has always stood supreme, it 
will surpass even its own brilliant record. There will be at least seven 
complete stories in every number. Notable among the many famous 
contributors will be: Rupyarp KipLinG (a story on an unusual theme by 
the way), MARGARET DELAND, WILLIAM DEAN HoweELLs, = CONRAD, 
Norman Duncan, E. S. MaRTIN, Forrest Crissey, ALICE BRown, THOMAS 
A. JANVIER, HENRY JAMES, IRvING BACHELLER, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
HENRY VAN Dyke, Mary E. WILKINS, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, May 
SINCLAIR, RoBERT HERRICK, ELIZABETH JORDAN, Mary HEATON VorsE, 
MARGARET CAMERON, JAMES OPPENHEIM, MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY, Etc. 
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Picture work; Word work; 
Color work—all the Very Best 


@ SPECIAL NUMBERS of more than usual size and ex- 
cellence. 


@ REGULAR NUMBERS—week in and week out—not ap- 
proached by any other weekly. 


@ EDITORIAL COMMENT which is more closely read and 
talked about than any other printed discussion of public 
affairs. 


@ HUMOR, both in picture and text; SHORT STORIES 
of striking worth; MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, FINANCE— 
and many other fields of human endeavor treated by experts. 


At the nearest news-stand 
—you had better get it 


HARPER’S 
BAZAR 


Praise that 
Means something: 


““HARPER’S Bazar is the <i woman’s publication in the 
country.”—Troy Press, Troy, es 


“There is no other publication like Harper’s Bazar. There is no 
other publication that approaches it in its field.”"—IJllinois Farmer and 
Farmer's Call. : 


““HARPER’S Bazar is a necessity to the woman who desires to keep 
abreast of the times.’’-—Northwestern, Oshkosh. 


““HARPER’S Bazar is the best of publications for women and the home, 
because it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, 
culture, and sympathy.’”—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


““HARPER’S Bazar has steadily improved with age, and holds its 
popularity with the members of the household.’’—Rural Life. 


“HARPER'S Bazar is not only the most beautiful home monthly, but 
it reaches the climax of practical worth to the home-makers.’”’—Boston 
Universalist Leader. 


“The enlarged BazaR grows more and more attractive.’’—Times- 
Recorder, Zanesville. 


“Steadily for forty years has HarpPER’s Bazar filled the place marked 
out for it by those clear-sighted men who established the great publishing- 
house whose name it bears with honor. As a periodical for American 
women it has enriched home life, elevated morals, refined manners, and 
brought cultivated taste to bear upon the housewife’s ever-present 
problems.”—The Christian Advocate, New York. 




















THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


by its careful attention to WOMAN SUFFRAGE, to all important EDUCATIONAL 
QUESTIONS and because of its many articles by BRILLIANT WOMEN, should 
be read by every thinking woman in America. 


The REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST says :— 


“] am a devoted reader of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In point of solid worth, I find it unparalleled among American Magazines.” 
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IT TAKES GRIT TO REMOVE GRIME 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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For President * 


WOODROW WILSON 


TueERE are many reasons why the Democratic 
party would do well to nominate Woodrow Wil- 
son for President. I shall set forth a few. 

Because he is thoroughly equipped, mentally and 
morally, hy birth, training, and experience. 

A good inheritance from a virile ancestry is 
a great help to one who has to make his way in 


the world. Money has its uses in this country. 


Titles are not to be despised in other lands. Good 
breeding is desirable everywhere. Far more 
valuable than all combined are the attributes 


which crystallize into character. These constituted 
Wilson’s heritage. The stock from which he 
sprang has produced the best type of American. 
His grandfather, James Wilson, and his grand- 
mother, Anne Adams, were Scotch-Irish, born in 


the County Down. IlLis maternal grandfather, 
Thomas Woodrow, was English. Wilson served 


his apprenticeship under William Duane on the 
Philadelphia Aurora, and himself became a pub- 
licist of marked ability. Woodrow was a militant 
Both were Presbyterians, firm in the 
faith, strong in conviction. Wilson’s son, Joseph 
Ruggles, married Janet Woodrow in 1849, and 
to them a son, christened Thomas Woodrow, was 
in’ Staunton, Virginia, not quite fifty-five 
Brains, conscience, convictions, he in- 
herited. Character he developed under the tute- 
lage of the scholarly divine who was his father. 
Thenceforward to this day Woodrow Wilson 
has been fitting himself for public. service. Po- 
litical economy was the passion of his youth. 
“The facts of government,” using his own ac- 
curately discriminative phrase, became the domi- 
nant interest of his mind. Tle mastered theories 
and studied the results of practice. He longed 
to enter publie life and work out political prob- 
The legal profession seemed 


minister. 


born 


years ago. 


lems at close range, 
io provide an avenue, and he obtained admission 
to the bar. But he continued to study and to 
learn through teaching. 

It is not needful to mark the successive steps 
in the unaided advancement of the poor minister’s 
son to the presidcney of a great university. The 
progress was steady and sure, because it was based 
upon intelligence and industry. 

Common sense is a highly desirable possession. 
It obviates and at times averts un- 
pleasant Presidents have utilized 
it to the advantage of the country. Mr. Hayes 
might have wrought immeasurable harm by. at- 
tempting things than his _ intelligence 
could hope to achieve. Tlis was a time when a 
commonplace mind in the White House was _ per- 
haps the useful. But greatness was the 
requisite in Lineoln’s day, as in Jefferson’s and 


mistakes 


consequences, 


greater 


most 


as now, at the beginning of a period of essential 
readjustment of the relations of people to promo- 
industrial development 


tion, of government to 


Reprinted from the Independent by permission of 
the editors. 
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and enterprise, and of individuals to direct and 
indirect taxation. 

These problems cannot be expected to solve 
themselves. Mere negation no longer suffices as 
a national policy. Constructive achievement is 
the pressing need. Here common sense, even such 
extraordinary common sense as is possessed by 
our present Chief Magistrate, falls short of the 
requirement. , 

Intelligence of the highest and rarest is peculiar- 
ly essential in a President at this time. And such 
is the order of Wilson’s. His sense is anything 
but common; it is most uncommon—keen, search- 
ing, penetrating, going straight to the root of 
difficulty, intent upon finding, not a_ palliative, 
but a cure. In his case to a notable degree 
felicity of expression rests upon clarity of thought. 
Wilson is not an orator in the accepted meaning 
of the term. He does not utilize sound in public 
speaking. His phrases are not rounded for pure- 
ly rhetorical effect, and he never declaims. Yet 
no American now living can hold the attention 
of an audience so closely. The reason .is simple. 
He seeks the understanding rather than the ad- 
miration of his hearers. Each word conveys a 
definite meaning, each is selected with precision, 
and each finds its rightful place. His eloquence 
is knowledge, not art, and its convincingness lies 
in its simplicity. ‘The auditor feels that a con- 
clusion wrought by processes of logic is the crux 
of the utterance. And the intuition is correct. 
Wilson invariably has a reason for an opinion, 
and always has it ready for use. Although 
positive, he is never dogmatic. Telling why he 
thinks as he does is what gives himself no less 
than his hearer the greatest pleasure and _ satis- 
faction. That Wilson has wider information 
respecting theories of government than another, 
or perhaps any other, is not surprising. All his 
life has been given to its acquisition. But it is 
not enough to possess knowledge. One must be 
able to impart and elucidate its lessons. And, 
thanks to his experience as a teacher, few will 
deny that in this respect Wilson was not excelled 
even by Madison or by Hamilton, and stands to- 
day actually pre-eminent. 

Because his conception of public service is true. 

But is he “sound”? Are not his proposals 
“radical”? What about his advocacy of “ refer- 
endum ” and “ recall”? Let us see. We are now 
weighing the relative merits of candidates for the 
Democratic nomination for President. It may be 
well, then, to note at the beginning that each 
and every statesman whose name has been men- 
tioned in this connection has pronounced in favor 
of the Initiative and Referendum as a method of 
assuring popular government. There is conse- 
quently no point at issue as between them here, 
except in so far as Wilson would restrict its 
adoption sharply to the. obvious and pressing need 
of a community. Observation convinced him that 
the system has. worked well in Oregon, and he 
frankly said so. But he added with characteristic 
prudence: 


I do not go so far as to say that it will work out 
with the same satisfactory results elsewhere. Its 
application generally throughout the country in 
States where conditions are different, it seems to me, 
would be a matter of expediency rather than of the 
principle involved. I believe most thoroughly in self- 
government, and each State, having local. conditions 
and local issues, must choose for itself the methods 
of applying the remedies. 

The idea of this method of action is not to super- 
sede law-making or ordinance-making bodies, but mere- 
ly to supply a means of action to be used, when and 
if necessary, in order to keep representatives con- 
stantly aware of their dependence upon public opinion 
and the judgment of their constituents. It is no- 
where sought to substitute these methods of action 
for those long established among us. The purpose is 
merely one of rectification, restraint. control. 

The same may be said of the recall; that is to say, 
the right of the voters of any political, self-governing 
unit to cancel the election of an officer and substitute 
some one else upon occasion. ‘This is merely a means 
of heightening the sense of responsibility, and when 
properly safeguarded by the law can only with dif- 
ficulty be used for any other purpose. Its intention 
is to establish in the field of administrative action 
the same sense of dependence on the common judg- 
ment that the initiative and referendum are meant 
to create in the field of legislative action. 

In short, these are methods by which we are not 
attempting to destroy, but to restore—not to impair, 
but to repair—the great institutions which have been 
serviceable instruments of our liberty. 


In other words, he upholds the referendum and 
recall, not as a substitute for, but as a guarantee 
of, truly representative government. It is “the 
gun behind the door,” to be used only in extreme 
cases against those who have betrayed their trust 
and violated their pledges. 

It is as “a method of action,’ 
mental change, in 


> not as a funda- 


a government of delegated 
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powers that Wilson supports the referendum and 
recall and even so draws a sharp line between ad- 
ministration and interpretation of laws. Speak- 
ing in the heart of the section whose people, not 
without cause, distrust machine-made and corpora- 
tion-made judges and feel the need of direct con- 
trol over them, Governor Wilson said positively: 


That is all wrong. Judges are not law-makers. 
Neither are they administrators. Their duty is to 
determine not what the law should be, but what the 
law is. It is of the first consequence that their sense 
of freedom should be unhampered and preserved. 


“But,” he was asked, subsequently, “if a judge 
misuses his office to serve a man like Lorimer, 
should not the people have the means to recall 
him ?” 

“T cannot,” he replied, “ bring myself to further 
It is only a matter of wait- 
ing in the ease of elective judges. The remedy 
comes at the end of their terms of office. But to 
apply to judges the principle of the recall is to set 
up the idea that determinations of what the law is 
must respond to popular impulse and to popular 
judgment. No, no; that is all wrong. I do not 
believe in the recall of judges.” 

Here we have the blending of positive conviction 
and intelligent discrimination characteristic of the 
man—the reasons why, simple, lucid, convincing, 
conclusive. Whether a like distinction is held in 
mental reserve by candidates who commend in 
general terms the referendum and recall will doubt- 
less be made manifest in course of time. Caution 
invariably awaits revelation of the effects of frank- 
ness. 

In any ease, by his own confession, Wilson 
stands convicted of inconsistency. Speaking in 
Norfolk, he brazenly declared: 


dangerous impatience. 


For twenty years I preached to the students of 
Princeton that the referendum and recall was bosh. 
I have since investigated and I want to apologize to 
those students. It is the safeguard of politics. It 
takes power from the bosses and places it in the 
hands of the people. I want to say with all my 
power that I favor it. 


In the recent review published in The Outlook 
one finds this passage: 


“You have certainly shown that you are not afraid 
to change your mind, Governor.” 

“T hope I have grown,” he replied. “ For fifteen 
taught my classes that the initiative and 
referendum wouldn’t work. I can prove it now, but 
the trouble is they do.” 


If such inconsistency be a crime, the most may 
be made of it rightfully, because further illustra- 
tions may be had at any time. Persistence in error 
is as incompatible with a nature like Wilson’s as 
abandonment of truth. Self-betrayal of discovery 
that he has been in the wrong may be reckoned 
a certainty always, for the simple reason that to 
one of his upbringing concealment of fact is no 
less heinous than deliberate falsehood. Most men 
are technically truthful. Wilson is honest in his 
mind. Temperamentally he is incapable of acting 
under the rose. Whatever he has done or may 
do, wise or unwise, politic of impolitic, tactful or 
tactless, has been or will be done in the open. His 
cards are always on the table. 

Upon this conception of conduct Wilson has 
based his every act as a public servant. If it be 
regarded as unsound, then truly his election to 
the Presidency would make for apprehension, for 
he knows no other way. 

Because his proposals are radical. 

Whatever is, is conservative. The referendum 
is required to effect a change in fundamental law. 
A proposal to eliminate it would be radical. So 
is a suggestion to extend its application to statutes. 
Obviously there is no disparity in principle. To 
any change whatsoever that militates against self- 
interest the opprobrious term is applied indig- 
nantly by the one who considers himself most 
concerned. From this view-point the very pro- 
vision for making a change contained in the Con- 
stitution itself is radical. Again, what was radical 
yesterday becomes conservative to-day. To free 
the slaves was the most radical proposal ever made 
in this country, because the act not only violated 
property rights as guaranteed by the Constitution, 
but was done in frank disregard of the technical 
prohibition of that great instrument, under the 
specious guise of military necessity. 

So now with the proposal to free the people by 
restoring to them the power of governing them- 
selves. That is the first and dominant article in 
the creed of Woodrow Wilsgn. Not that they are 
row deprived of that prerogative, as might have 
happened through substitution of a monarchical 
form of government. Nothing so obvious as that. 
Only this: that the process has been rendered so 
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difficult that, instead of governing themselves, the 
many have come under the dominance of the few, 
who act by indirection and under cover of the 
darkness of secrecy to achieve their own purposes. 
Whether or not this is the actual condition may 
be a matter of opinion, but to those who have 
watched and analyzed the work of State legis- 
latures, and more particularly that of the Federal 
Congress with respect to the tariff, it seems a 
patent fact. Moreover, the constant unrest of the 
masses during recent years bears evidence of their 
feeling that the road to effective legislation has 
been made too tortuous to tread. 

Wilson says: Open an avenue through the 
jungle. 

But how? By direct primaries for all elective 
offices, President and Vice-President included. By 
popular election of Senators. By open conven- 
tions, caucuses, and committees. By legislation 
in the full light of day. By full discussion of 
measures before the faces of the people. Jf and 
when necessary, by Initiative, Referendum, and 
Reeall. 

These are the means proposed. They are radical 
because they involve change. But the purpose 
aimed at is conservative—conservative of repub- 
lican institutions. If it be not achieved, our theory 
of government is belied, our faith in majority 
rule as the beacon-light of humanity is crushed, 
our confidence in the desire and willingness of a 
democracy to safeguard both property and _ per- 
sonal rights is forsworn. This way, and this way 
only, safety lies. To conserve the Nation through 
intelligent radicalism. Why not? How else? Let 
it stand at that. 

Because he is constructive and effective. 

Ignorance may be destructive; passion often is; 
intelligence never. To-day, in this country abound- 
ing in resources, energy, and skill, industry pauses, 
business lags, development has practically ceased. 
Why? The answer is universal: Uncertainty, re- 
sulting in lack of confidence. In such a condition, 
what is the chief need? Clearly, unless we admit 
failure of popular government, a revival of the 
recognition of mutuality of interest. 

“We have passed the time of excitement, of gen- 
eral complaint, of undiscriminating condemna- 
tion,” says Wilson. “There has been hostility 
enough all around. What we need now is to take 
common counsel as to what is for common benefit, 
for the good of the country and of the several 
communities in which we live and earn our bread 
and also our happiness. We need frank, out- 
spoken, friendly opinion. We need criticism 
which is not intended to damage, but to create 
a better understanding all around. Tohave any 
fear or favor in the matter is to be untrue to 
every standard of public duty. ... We want to 
put business on a sound basis and with the assur- 
ance that when we have done it we have not de- 
stroyed anything, but have reconstructed. We 
want definite information as to what the law 
means and what it provides. We don’t know now 
what the offense is and what the penalty is.” 

Some assume to think otherwise, but are dis- 


posed to temporize when asked to elucidate. Wil- . 


son, be it observed, never blinks a fact. Nor does 
he hesitate to speak as plainly and explicitly to 
a powerful aggregation or organization as to an 
individual. He does not believe that Labor can 
profit by championing inefficiency and idleness 
through Union rules, and says so because he 
“knows of no other standard by which to judge 
these things than the interest of the whole com- 
munity,” and surely “the laboring man cannot 
benefit himself by injuring the interests of the 
country.” 

So, too, with the captains of industry, who must 
come to recognize that they are “trustees, not 
masters,” of properties whose management “ de- 
termines the development or decay of communi- 
ties” and is “the means of lifting or depressing 
the life of the whole country.” Such men “ should 
regard themselves as representatives of a public 
power” and act accordingly, because the oppor- 
tunities of all are affected, their property touched, 
their savings absorbed, and their employment de- 
termined by these agencies. ; 

All Wilson asks of corporations is that they 
give the people honest service at a reasonable rate, 
not with the primary idea of squeezing and ex- 
ploiting them, but with the primary idea of serv- 
ing them. Nor can ‘he perceive any advantage in 
dissolving corporations, however great, when so 
doing serves only to throw great undertakings out 
of gear, to the infinite loss of thousands of, in- 
nocent persons, and to the great inconvenience of 
society as a whole. Regulation, not disintegration, 
is Wilson’s remedy for existing evils, without re- 
gard to the “size or migkt” of the corporation, 
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“if you will but abandon the fatuous, antiquated, 
and unnecessary fiction which treats it as a legal 
person, as a responsible individual.” He would 
be loath to sacrifice the “ efficiency and economy ” 
which tend to stimulate rather than destroy com- 
petition, and he would applaud and encourage the 
builders of properties, however great, while sternly 
condemning and repressing mere manipulators who 
deceive and swindle the public. 

In working out these problems, moreover, “ the 
Democratic party must be a party of law and of 
service within the law. If we cannot serve the 
country under the law, we must ask the people to 
change the !aw. We must not take it upon our- 
selves to change it without their consent.” 

Upon utterances such as these Woodrow Wilson 
was elected Governor of New Jersey. To carry 
out his pledges he was obliged to win the support 
of a Republican Senate and to beat down the 
opposition of the bosses within his own party. He 
did both by appealing directly to the people, and 
placed upon the statute-books a record of con- 
structive and effective legislation unmatched in 
the history of any State. Destruction followed— 
destruction of the control of State government by 
a public-service corporation; that and no other. 

Because he is free. 

We have the highest authority for the declara- 
tion that no man can serve two masters; and yet 
how many in public life have tried and are now 
trying! Not willingly, many; not wittingly, some; 
but perforce. One owes his advancement to a 
class, another to a political machine, a third to 
an individual. We have had such Presidents. One 
whose name need not be mentioned was indebted 
to each of the three factors in about equal meas- 
ure. Being a just and grateful man, he made 
recompense accordingly. Upon the class he helped 
to confer great pecuniary benefits; to the “ organ- 
ization” he gave the offices and opportunities to 
plunder; the individual he raised to a position of 
high honor and great power. All this he did in 
conformity with the custom of his party and with 
the seeming acquiescence of the people, despite the 
facts that the class was not needy, but greedy, that 
the “machine” was shameless in appropriating 
public moneys to its private uses, and that the 
individual was the most brazen corruptionist the 
country has ever produced. 

When these, to whom he was most directly in- 
debted, had been satisfied, the good President, who 
sincerely believed himself to be most fair and 
honorable, paid devoted attention to the welfare of 
the millions whose votes he had received, and _be- 
came, in common judgment, deservedly popular. 
The initial payments, exacted from the people, 
were regarded as no more than just rewards for 
services rendered in saving the people from them- 
selves. 

Undue blame should not attach to the individual 
for such a performance, even though it be in ef- 
fect a betrayal of trust. Custom is a mighty 
power, and loyalty to one or to a few is less easily 
disregarded than fidelity to all. Circumstances 
and environment, too, are most potent agencies. 
Few have attained great political prominence with- 
out making alliances and incurring lasting obliga- 
tions in the successive stages of advancement. Nor 
can many withstand the influence upon perspective 
of’ association. 

It is not, then, so much a matter of condemna- 
tion of others as of congratulation upon the mere 
incident that Wilson is free. Whether or not, in 
like situations with others, covering years of office- 
seeking, he would have become likewise entangled, 
is beside the mark. It is the fact that is important 
and peculiarly fortuitous at a time when, if ever, 
it is desirable that a President should have the 
whole people as his one and only master. 

That such is indeed the case with Wilson hardly 
requires demonstration. It is evidenced con- 
clusively by his every word and deed. To the 
leadership which effected his own nomination for 
Governor upon a platform guaranteeing specific 
reforms he stood ready to accord due recognition, 
but when that leadership came into conflict with 
faithful performance of public duties he could 
not and did not hesitate to choose and to serve 
the one master to whom he had pledged his own 
allegiance. He did not attempt to weigh obliga- 
tions, the one against the other; he did not tem- 
porize nor try to harmonize. The straight and 
narrow path pointed out to him in his youth was 
the only one he knew—and he took it, disdainful 
of personal criticism and heedless of personal 
consequences. That exceptional credit should be 
accorded him for so doing does not.follow neces- 
sarily. The forces impelling his conduct were 
inherited conscience and developed character, 


agencies, however, as valuable in the public service 
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as they happily have proven to be irresistible in 
the man. 

It is as a highly important fact, too, rather 
than as a matter of personal merit, that Wilson’s 
environment, associations, and sphere of en- 
deavor have tended to keep high his ideals, 
to broaden his vision, and to intensify ‘sis 
resolution. To have achieved great prominence 
and the rich emoluments which accompany success 
at the bar would have been a meritorious perform- 
ance and worthy of all praise, but in no way 
commensurate with the advantages he derived from 
enforced industry, from enforeed frugality, from 
enforced association and sympathy with those who, 
like himself, were compelled to earn their bread 
and rear their children with the product of brain 
and toil. 

Such necessity and such environment make for 
that freedom of understanding which is no less 
the requisite of a great magistracy than freedom 
from political obligation to any except to'all. 

Because he is a Democrat. 

That may sound trite or commonplace. Let 
us see. When the time came for the new Republic 
te put into practice the admirable theories which 
its founders had put upon paper, the actual ap- 
plication devolved upon the governing class. No 
one—not even Jetlerson—at the time of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration had dreamed of any other 
possibility. A mighty step forward had_ been 
taken. For the first time personal liberty, no less 
than protection of property, was guaranteed. 
Equal rights to all white males were also assured, 
ete., ete. But when it came to the actual man- 
agement of public affairs the responsibility must 
devolve, as a matter of course, upon those fitted 
by birth, education, and training to bear the 
burdens safely and solve the problems with 
sagacity. It was to be a government of the people 
necessarily; else it would be no government at 
all. But it was to be more specifically the very 
best government ‘for the people ever known, ear- 
ried on in their interest and, with their aequi- 
escence, by the very best and most conscientious 
governors ever known. This was as far as the 
Fathers got under Washingten and Adams and 
the other patriotic aristocrats who, during the 
first twelve years of the Republic, sat in Cabinet, 
on the bench, and in the two Houses of Congress. 

Yovernment by as well as of and for the people 
was first proposed and put into practice by Thomas 
Jeffers-n, who thereupon became the first real 
Democrat. As a student and philosopher he be- 
held danger in heeding the customs of the past 


and restricting to a class, however capable, the 
possession of actual governing powers. He 


felt the need of broadening the base’ of 
government to insure the stability of the 
structure of democracy. To do so_ involved 
implicit faith in the wisdom and sense of justice 
in the entire body politic. But this he had, and, 
acting upon his judgment, endeavored by precept 
and example to instil the theory of true democ- 
racy into the minds of the people. Denounced as 
a radical, even as a revolutionist, he grew stronger 
and more determined under opposition, until what 
had been only an impulse originally became a 
passionate conviction. Reaction followed as a 
matter of course. Habit of mind is not changed 
permanently with ease. But the spirit which in 
spired Jefferson could not be killed. It flashed 
forth incongruously for a time in Jackson, then 
waned through long years, until it burst into flame 
in Lincoln, only to subside again in a period of 
great development and common prosperity, until 
there arose from apathy and indifference another 
governing class—the oligarchy of the Republican 
party—which has really ruled the Nation as with 
a rod of iron, even through two administrations 
which were nominally Democratic and one as 
spasmodie as Jackson’s, to the present day, and is 
breaking down at last only under the added weight 
of heedless greed. 

The time is ripe and the people are now ready 
for a fresh manifestation of the spirit of true 
democracy, which alone can safeguard personal 
and property rights by perpetuating the Republic. 
It is to be found in Woodrow Wilson, the natural 
successor by birth, instinet, training, ability, 
courage, and faith in the people of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Because he would be elected. 

I have tried merely to set forth a few of the 
reasons why Mr. Wilson ought to be elected. That 
he would be—speaking, of course, from the present 
outlook—hardly requires demonstration. But this 
is one of the years when the people must nominate 
as well as elect. Will they do it? That is the 
question-—the only one. 





Grorce Harvey. 








Comment 


Query 
Wuat's the matter with Joun IRELAND? 


Dumpty Humpty 

With the plight and the problem of poor 
Humpty Dumpty we are all familiar. Childhood 
weeps over his plight; old age shakes its head 
over the still unsolved problem of his restoration. 
We all see plainly that he can never again sit 
on the wall he fell from, for the men and the 
horses have utterly failed to carry out the royal 
orders and put him together, and we are grieved 
and depressed. 

But it is only of late that we have come to 
take note of the equally perplexing though 
strikingly contrasted ease of Dumpty Humpty, 
who is Humpty Dumpty’s exact antithesis. The 
trouble with Dumpty Humpty is that he is too 
cohesive. For good and sufficient reasons it has 
been decided that he ought to be taken to pieces. 
Ife is too big and too strong. He takes up too 
much room, and every time he moves he squeezes 
the life out of something or somebody else. He, 
too, has had a great fall, but he wasn’t smashed— 
only stunned. King Demas has ordered him to 
be dismembered and dispersed into reasonably 
sized fragments, and he himself has acquiesced 
in the royal command, and even undertaken to 
co-operate with his dissectors; but they are find- 
ing the job amazingly troubles ‘me. Parties that 
he has already squeezed or crowded or that have 
special reason to fear him insist that what has 
so far been done is a mere ruse, that he is as 
whole as ever, or else that the pieces will come 
together again, like the sections of a jointed 
snake, just as scon as people’s backs are turned. 
Another theory is that the pieces have all some- 
how kept connection with the head, which will 
continue to control them and make them act 
together, so that nothing is gained, and the dan- 
ger to the publie will be as great as ever. In- 
deed, the problem presented by the down- 
fallen but unsmashed Dumpty Humpty seems to 
be really much bigger and more dismaying than 
that of the lamented but harmless Humpty 
Dumpty. The king is much more exercised over 
it, and the whole kingdom is upset by it. Things 
are almost on the point of coming to a stand- 
still because of it, and it is freely declared that 
they will never get going properly until it is 
solved and the fallen giant is taken to pieces 
convineingly and permanently. Perhaps we may 
therefore hope that he will be, and that the sue- 
cessful process will be explained and put on 
record, so that all similar cases that occur in the 
future may be summarily disposed of. 


Who Put Him Together? 

Naturally the situation renews interest in the 
process by which this monster of a Dumpty 
Humpty was originally put together. 

The story of it is long, but not in the sense 
of covering many years, and it is a story that has 
a peculiarly strong appeal to Americans, for it 
is peculiarly American. Many Americans find 
it more absorbing than any other story whatso- 
ever, and get from it the only inspiration they 
yield to. For it is the story of vast wealth built 
up from the scantiest beginnings, the story of the 
great American fortune, of the American mill- 
ionaire, of the American corporation and the 
American trust; it is the story of American op- 
portunity—how it is seized and used, and how it 
is abused. It is the great American Romance. 

In the ease of the particular Dumpty Humpty 
now subjected to such universal scrutiny the story 
may be said to have many beginnings, but the 
main thread of it, the one that a good romance- 
writer would follow, starts from an old barn 
that may be still standing in an old North 
Carolina tobacco-field, not far from the one in 
which stood the old wooden house in’ which 
Joserpu EE, Jounston surrendered to WILLIAM 
Tecumsen SuermMan. The story started soon 
after that event, and in some measure. because 
of it: for the old barn was the one in which a 
returning Confederate soldier, the late Wasnutnc- 
ton Duke, being like the rest quite penniless, 
and finding too many obstacles in the way of 
again taking up farming successfully, began in 
the smallest way to manufacture tobacco. Any 
one who ever heard him tell that part of the story 
himself is likely to. remember it, for he was a 
man cast in a Mold very like that which fashioned 
Lincotn, and the poverty and hardship of those 
early years of Reconstruction on the worn-out 
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tobacco-fields of that unaristocratic region made 
an atmosphere for his struggle not unlike the 
gloom of LincoLn’s own slow and painful emer- 
gence. All that part of the story has indeed a 
hardness and bareness not quite matched in any 
similar story, for there was a savage something 
about Reconstruction times in the South not 
characteristic of American hard times in general, 
and the Duxes, father and sons, were a peculiarly 
independent, self-sustained lot, not in full sym- 
pathy with their neighbors, and fought their fight 
in a rather grim and lonely fashion. They kept 
their own counsel, had their own standards, never 
forgot either favors or injuries. Even after they 
had won success and power they kept their ways. 
They stood apart, though plainly benefactors and 
often benevolent, while a city spread over the old 
fields and many shared in their prosperity, and 
they kept control as the other threads of the 
great enterprise joined their thread. As fame 
accrued, and the thing grew national and inter- 
national, they still controlled, and the whole vast 
structure took a quality from them who began 
it and from the hard years and saddened land of 
its beginnings—a quality of firmness and hard- 
ness and unyielding strength; the Dumpty 
Tiumpty cohesiveness. 

After all, these Frankensteins of trusts are 
man-made, and keep something of the quality 
of human endeavor, human passion, however 
machine-like or monster-like. We can study 
them sympathetically, although in hostility. They 
are too much for us as yet, but we shall find a 
way with them. Such will and strength as made 
them can unmake them or master them. 


What Mr. Yoakum Thinks 

Mr. B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road, is one of a number of gentlemen who have 
communicated to the New York Times their views 
on the problem of the trusts. Mr. Yoakum would 
neither amend nor repeal the SHERMAN law; but 
would “supplement it by a commercial law de- 
signed to protect properly the consuming public 
and at the same time permit expansion of business 
both in domestic and foreign trade.” 

Mr. Yoakum thinks that this can be done. He 
recalls the “numerous disastrous prophecies which 
were made when railroad legislation was first con- 
sidered,” but concludes that on the whole, and in 
spite of unjustifiable decisions and reductions, the 
interstate commerce law has been helpful, and that 
not many railroad men would go back to the old 
methods. So he thinks it will be in the end with 
the regulation of the trusts. But he wants the 
trust problem solved, so that the farmers can co- 
operate in marketing their products. He wants 
them to do what the steel, tobacco, and sugar peo- 
ple have done. It is not right, he thinks, that 
the producers should receive only one-half of what 
we pay for their products, or that we should pay 
double what they receive. 

He wants the business men of the country, 
working with the farmers. to take more part in 
solving the trust problem, and not leave it so much 
to politicians. The worst reactionary, he says, 
is one who wants to foree the country back into 
cld grooves, and many so-called progressives are 
really reactionaries. 


A Suggestion for the Future 

Congratulations to Representative Martin W. 
LittLeron upon his suecess in “baiting” Mr. 
Tarr at the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce din- 
ner. Another good way, equally striking as an 
exhibition of perfect manners and exquisite taste, 
would have been to sneak up behind the President 
and pour a plate of hot soup down the back of 
his neck. 


Champ Clark and Canada 

The papers relate that Speaker Cuamp Crark 
is stumping the Third Congressional District of 
Nebraska in the interest of Danie, V. StTEvENs, 
and talking freely on various subjects. He is 
quoted, for instance, as ving on November 2d 
at Fremont, Nebraska: 

Nine-tenths of the people of this country favor the 
annexation of Canada, and I don’t care who hears me 
say it. I am willing to make this proposition: You 
let me run for President on a platform calling for 
annexation of Canada, in so far as this country can 
accomplish that end, and let President Tarr run 
against me, opposing annexation, and I would carry 
every State in the nation. 

In part of that there is a measure of truth. Do 
we like or dislike Canada? We like her, of course. 
She is our next neighbor. We live on excellent 
terms with her, without jealousy or bickering. 
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Would we be glad to see her provinces States in 
our Union? We would be delighted. Any other 
feeling would be inhospitable or unfriendly. 

So far nine-tenths of our people, as the Speaker 
says, favor annexation. But that is all there is 
to it, and that is not worth talking about. 

It is one thing to admire a lady and suggest 
that it would be happiness to be married to her. 
It is quite another thing to seek to detach her 
from an alliance which already exists, and seems 
to give satisfaction. We suppose the Speaker 
merely admires Canada as any gallant man ad- 
mires an admirable dame, and that his intentions 
are absolutely honorable. But he should not ad- 
vertise his admiration so freely. Time enough 
for that when Canada becomes a widow—if she 
ever does. Meanwhile such a clamor of admiration 
sets busybodies to talking and misleads too many 
people. 


Problems of the Direct Primary 

Oregon voters are to vote in their primaries 
directly for candidates for President and Vice- 
President, and the delegates to the conventions 
are to support the candidates thus chosen. 

How will that work? Is there to be no shifting 
of votes by the delegates in case their candidate 
in the course of the convention loses his chance ? 
And how can the Oregon voters hope to pick in 
advance a candidate for Vice-President for whom 
their votes will count ? 


Let the Young be Young 

One day last week Mrs. Mary Austin (who 
wrote The Arrow-Maker) talked to the women of 
the Legislative League, in New York, about the 
need of securing to the young the right to be 
young. A heavy load of moral responsibility, she 
said, should never be laid upon a man in the first 
flush of youth. If it is, he is apt to dump it in 
his maturer years. She had been helped to this 
conclusion by much experience as a listener in 
the Domestic Relations Court, where, she said: 


I have learned that in a great majority of cases the 
man of forty or thereabouts who has grown tired of 
his wife because her beauty has faded and refuses to 
support her any longer, so that she has to appeal to 
the courts, was compelled to go to work when he was 
thirteen or fourteen to help maintain his parents or 
brothers and sisters. By the time he reaches middle 
life his moral muscles, which were strained and 
stretched beyond their proper capacity when they were 
still soft and untrained, have become feeble, if they 
haven’t snapped entirely, and he can't be depended 
upon for anything. 

This is unusual information, but we don’t 
doubt there is truth in it. Speaking on the same 
lines about girls, she protested against letting the 
bloom be worked off of them by severe industrial 
labors in shops and factories between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty. It is very necessary for 
the young to be young and to have time to grow 
up. Burdens that stiffen, if they do not crush 
them, at eighteen or twenty, can be borne gladly, 
easily, and with profit at forty or fifty. There are 
exceptions, of course, to Mrs. Austin’s suggestion 
that the weight-carrier in youth does not make a 
sturdy burden-bearer in middle age, but in the 
main she is right. We see—or used to see—the 
same thing on the race-track—two-year-olds sent 
in to do their best at that age, and sacrifice their 
maturity for a much too large early purse. It 
was wasteful of good colts. Crowding responsi- 
bilities on the shoulders of children is wasteful of 
something vastly more important than colts. 


The Awful Pleasure of Jerseymen 

A. New Jersey farmer opened the deer-shooting 
season last week by killing two men with a single 
discharge of his shotgun. He was an inexperi- 
enced hunter. The papers say the woods in New 
Jersey were full that day (November 1) of in- 
experienced hunters, very many of them, aston- 
ishing to record, more or less drunk. The connec- 
tion between alcohol and deer-shooting seems 
obscure. Evidently they don’t belong together— 
though the farmer who shot the two men was en- 
tirely sober. The explanation is that the Jersey- 
men make a holiday of the opening of the deer- 
shooting season; and that the alcohol goes, not 
with the shooting, but with the holiday. They 
seldom take a holiday, it seems, and when they 
do, they take it with all the trimmings. Triple- 
armored hearts they must have to go into the 
woods with rum-bottles to hunt among droves of 
hunters armed with deadly weapons duly supple- 
mented with more rum-bottles! It is to lament 
at their ideas of pleasure, but hard-working Jersey 
farmers don’t get much practice in pleasure- 
taking, and are liable, no doubt, to use very primi- 
tive methods when they do take it. 
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An Intimate 
Joseph 


S820 serve under Joseph Pulitzer was a 
For liberal education in journalism; to 
work close to him a fine post-gradu- 
ate course in the profession. Above 
all else in his mind stood the wei- 
fare of the great newspaper he had 
created, into which he incessantly 
poured every atom of power in his 
brain and heart. He was a prodigy 
of force, yet with a myriad antenne that seemed to 
touch every part of the world and all the affairs of 
men. In his presence one felt himself to be near a 
dynamo of incalculable strength coupled with incred- 
ible delicacy of action. And one felt that the vast 
energy in the man had somehow got beyond his con- 
trol and was burning him up—as indeed it did, and 
brought him to his end long before he should have 
one. 

' Every man who often saw Mr. Pulitzer at close 
range -has been asked over and over again to describe 
him. As no two witnesses entirely agree in their de- 
scription of any man or thing, so no two gave the 
same report of the greatest American journalist; yet 
all agreed on two things: that his mind was a mighty 
engine that turned everything it met into food for 
his newspaper, and that while he spared no one in 
satisfying the needs of that paper he sacrificed himself 
most of all. He led the way and drew all his men, 
from the greatest to the least, into a fierce, relentless, 
resistless activity that took no heed of pain or fatigue 
so long as results were achieved. He ‘Set a_heart- 
breaking pace, yet had the art of making all his men 
follow with enthusiasm, uo matter how exhausted. 
Extravagant devotion to his duty long ago wrecked 
his health and destroyed his sight; so that for more 
than twenty years he received all his news of the 
outer world by oral report. This condition not only 
strengthened his already prodigious memory, but de- 
veloped to the highest degree his ability as a cross- 
examiner. With questions that seemed mere musings 
upon what he had already heard, he drew out the 
innermost thought of his men. I have heard Choate, 
Root, Coudert, Wellman, and General Tracy cross- 
examine witnesses, buf not one of these seemed to me 
to have the art of this genius in extracting the secrets 
of the soul. : 

He began life with the physical equipment of an 
athlete, but during his first forty years he neglected 
all care of physical needs in his tremendous absorp- 
tion in seeking success. Yet he was a swimmer of 
more than ordinary power, and a daring horseman 
even after he had lost his sight. He stood more than 
six feet in height, had long, powerful limbs and 
especially strong back and shoulders. ‘The long, high, 
aquiline nose, outjutting chin, and powerfully modeled 
jaws chiefly impressed one who saw him for the first 
time. The broad, full forehead towering above the 
sightless eyes and the great, bulging upper head be- 
spoke a mighty brain. Every detail of the man’s 
appearance was eloquent of profound wisdom and 
almost superhuman power—but for the change 
wrought by the sightless eyes. It has been well said 
that he was-the greatest and most pathetic figure in 
American journalism. One could not be near him 
without a feeling of sorrow for the able man whose 
health and strength were daily devoured by the won- 
derful newspaper he had created. The note of sadness 
in his voice, no less than the expression of incessant 
introspection and brooding in his countenance, com- 
manded sympathy. 

Yet this came only upon retrospection, for while 
actually with him one was always occupied, fascinated, 
in watching the genius at work. It never was still. 
Whether at Bar Harbor or Jekyll Island, or in his 
splendid home in New York, or on board his yacht 
in the Mediterranean, he never ceased to scrutinize his 
newspaper, to send orders for new features or treat- 
ment of the news in its columns, or to give instruc- 
tions for editorial utterances. In the darkest hours 
of a sleepless night he might ring for his stenographer 
and dictate a long cablegram including the most 
minute details of some new campaign to be inaugu- 
rated. It was the duty of at least three of his per- 
sonal staff to read all the news of the day and tell it 
to him as they rode or drove or walked together. One 
man reported the details in full, painted in words a 
great panorama upon which was displayed all the 
happenings of the day, the news which appeared ex- 
clusively in his paper, the chronicles of human in- 
terest most attractively related in it, the best display 
of news that all the papers’had in common, the car- 
toons, the editorials, and the news illustrations, not 
omitting any details in which any other newspaper ex- 
celled that day. The two other men were equally well 
informed as to the day’s aspect of the newspaper world, 
but they were called upon only for bits here and there 
by way of supplementing, or, rather, to throw a new 
light on, what was already known. Thus, by sifting 
the day’s grist through three minds, Mr. Pulitzer was 
able to derive a clear picture of the day’s history un- 
tinged by any one personality. 

Also the paper-reader, related the principal facts 
about the advertising, of various classifications. In 
order to make his newspaper a success, Mr. Pulitzer 
had to be a first-rate business man, and his grasp of 
everything relating to the income and expenditures 
of the paper was at once broad and minute; yet-the 
ideal aspect of the enterprise was the one he always 
dwelt upon. 

_“ Let it ever be remembered,” he wrote on an oceca- 
sion of rejoicing, “that this edifice owes its existence 
to the public; that its architect is popular favor; 
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By William Inglis 


that its corner-stone is liberty and justice; that its 
every stone comes from the people and represents pub- 
lie approval for public services rendered. God forbid 
that the vast army following the standard of the 
World should in this or in future generations ever 
find it faithless to those ideas and moral principles 
to which alone it owes its life and without which I 
would rather have it perish.” 

Included among his daily activities was the fre- 
quent reiteration of this idea. Anything—everything 
—gave him occasion to emphasize it. 

* My boy,” he said to one of his staff with whom 
he was walking in to luncheon, “ how in the world 
did you get all that muscle on your arm?” 

“By taking lots of exercise,” the man replied. “I 
do that to keep up my health, which I regard as the 
most valuable asset in my business.” 

“In your profession,’ he instantly corrected. 


“Don’t think I’m criticizing, my dear boy. I’m not.. 
g i a 


Kut journalism is a profession—the profession.” 

One cannot conceive of Mr. Pulitzer ever forgetting 
his newspaper for one waking instant. He made it. 
It ruled him, lived on him, devoured him. All his- 
tory, ancient and modern, to the fullest extent of the 
polities of the world, an intimate knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, a tremendous accumulation of facts 
about the daily business and pleasure, the hopes and 
fears and ideals of mankind—one is tempted to say 
universal knowledge-—were his equipment for the ma- 














Joseph Pulitzer 


king of a great newspaper. Illuminating his path ever 
blazed his faith in humanity, in the right of every 
man to his fair share in the good things of the world. 
That his paper should be always the champion and ad- 
vocate of the oppressed was the guiding principle he 
impressed upon all and sundry who came near him, 


“Here shall the press the people’s rights maintain” 


was no mere poetic figure to him, but a vital truth. 
The advertiser who paid a great revenue for the use 
of one or two pages a day had no more influence on 
his editorial conduct than the man in the street who 
paid his penny for the paper—rather less. Yet he 
was far from being blind to material success. No 
journalist achieved more of it. He knew the sterling 
integrity and profound wisdom on the editorial page 
could not alone command the interest of the people. 
The other pages must afford a perfect presentation of 
the history of the day. Nor was it enough to merely 
iell the news: it must be displayed, emphasized, illus- 
trated with drawings or photographs, so that the 
reader of the paper could feel that he had been actu- 
ally present at the great events of the day. Above all 
there must be on the first page some head-line or 
story or cartoon or illustration that would leap forth 
in a challenge to the attention of any one that glanced 
at it, no matter how casually. And every chronicle of 
facts must tell why the thing that happened had hap- 
pened. “Why?” was the word he oftenest used. If 
these statements seem like conclusions rather than 
facts, let me hasten to say that they are an essential 
part of any effort to sketch the man as he lived day 
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by day, the substance of that which he reiterated tire- 
lessly to those about him. The paper must be loyal 
to the people, wise, full of information, and so at- 
tractive that the casual reader must become a con- 
stant reader, : 

“It is amusing to read,” he said to a group of men 
dining with him in his house at Jekyll Island—* it is 
most amusing to read that I am the father of the 
illustrated daily newspaper. They praise me for hav- 
ing invented the scheme of giving the news pictorially 
day by day, for having thought out the whole thing. 
Ridiculous. When | began to publish the World it 
had a very small circulation. To have any influence, 
to accomplish anything worth while, it was necessary 
to have a great circulation. I was constantly looking 
about for something new, something to startle the 
public and to attract attention. It occurred to me 
that if I could print, especially on the first page of 
the paper, pictures of persons prominent in the news 
of the day, that would be a valuable aid to circulation, 
So I engaged Valerien Gribayédoff, who had remark- 
able talent for doing portraits in biack and white, to 
make as many portraits as were needed every day. 
The other newspapers ignored the illustrations awhile, 
then sneered at them, then began to use them; so | 
found myself in the dilemma of having to enlarge the 
scheme of illustrations, make it a big part of the 
equipment of the daily paper, and to keep adding 
improvements, in order to stay in the lead. But when 
I began the thing I only hoped to attract brief atten- 
tion and comment—advertise my paper.” 

And whether fighting special privilege, or exposing 
abuses, or pleading for peace among the nations, Mr. 
Pulitzer never missed the opportunity to make his 
pages different from all the others, vivid, unusual, 
attractive. He emphasized the personal note in jour- 
nalism. In any matter of great import it was his aim 
to make the principal) actors in it live and move upon 
the printed page. 

“T want,” he said again and again, “a complete 
description of the man. How old is he? Tall or short? 
Strong or weak physically? How does he stand, walk, 
leok at you? What is his voice like? How does he 
shake hands? What is his manner? What is the 
poise of his head, the shape and size of it? What is 
his complexion? Is his hair curly or straight, long or 
short? What color? Describe every feature—give 
every hair in his eyelashes.” 

This rule was so well known on the staff that any 
city editor sending a man on a big story was sure to 
suggest, “ Don’t forget to give us a good ‘J. P.’ de- 
scription of the principals.” 

“J. P.” was the familiar title Mr. Pulitzer bore 
among those who worked under him. To outsiders it 
may sound curt, almost disrespectful. To his staff it 
was a bugle-cail, a demand for every atom of energy 
and skill, an inspiration to do all one could—and a 
little more. 

As Mr. Pulitzer’s sight grew less and less by de- 
grees, his hearing became correspondingly acute. He 
who had to depend upon that sense for all he could 
learn of the world around him became extremely 
sensitive to all sounds, no matter how minute. It dis- 
tressed him to hear heavy breathing; the weird tick- 
ing and elfin clatter that will occur in the best-regu- 
lated steam-pipes was a source of deep annoyance. At 
five o'clock one morning he sent a man off from Jekyll 
Island to stop a bothersome noise on a steam yacht 
anchored nearly half a mile away, and the man found 
a sailor tacking a bit of awning canvas on a frame. 
When in the course of his frequent traveling he took 
rooms in a hotel—which was very seldom—he sent a 
courier in advance to engage three suites, one above 
the other. He occupied the middle suite, keeping 
vacant those above and below in order to secure silence. 
His great yacht, the Liberty, is a marvel of smooth, 
silent power. Her engines do not throb. She glides 
through the ocean like some giant fish. One fancies 
that the very waves she encounters break on her bow 
without plashing. Perhaps the most remarkable pro- 
vision for soundlessness known in any age is the silent 
room at Mr. Pulitzer’s town house in East Seventy- 
third Street, New York. This seems to be part of 
the house, but is really separated from it by gaps in 
the steel beams and the sheathing, so that though one 
enters the apartment by an uninterrupted walk from 
the library there is no continuous line of fabric capable 
of carrying a sound vibration. The windows of the 
room are double, nearly a foot apart, of inch-thick 
plate-glass, and always securely fastened. Air is 
pumped into the room from an intake on high. The 
steel girders that support the walls and roof are set 
on beds of cellulose tissue in sockets of concrete, so 
that even an earthquake shock could send up no 
rumbling to disturb the occupant. 

I have given these details in the attempt to picture 
the circumstances under which this stricken giant 
toiled for a quarter of a century at his task of making 
the world a better place to live in. His generosity, his 
extraordinary charm of manner, and his complemental 
power of withering his hearer with a phrase, his lavish 
provision for the school of journalism and for help- 
ing poor boys to educate themselves, his love of the 
arts, have all been celebrated elsewhere. This page 
is w'itten in the hope of sketching the eager, far- 
seeing, relentless genius of boundless ambition as he 
appeared day by day. The pace he set was terrific 
and burned out even his great strength far too soon. 
It seems an unconscious realization of this fact that 
inspired the last words he ever uttered, addressed to 
the secretary who was reading to him—* Softly, quite 
softly.” 
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By Edward Bayard Moss 


HE doors of the locker-house swung 
back, and the squad of players 
trotted across the intervening turf 
and disappeared through the great 
gates leading into the stadium. 
>) Forty strong, with the ’varsity men 
eading, the maroon-jerseyed athletes 
presented a formidable front as they 
burst into the view of the thousands 
present for the championship game. 

A moment before the band was leading the under- 
graduate section in the famous marching song which 
thrilled all who heard the strain. Suddenly the blare 
of brass and singing was swallowed up in the roar of 
welcome that swept round the great stone amphi- 
theater and was flung from side to side like a hundred 
echoes. Cheer leaders paused in their capering, cast a 
hasty glanee over shoulders, and redoubled their efforts 
to increase the apparent pandemonium. 





The head coach followed the maroon squad down- 


the side lines, the collar of his ulster turned high about 
his ears. Uneonsciously he shifted the unlighted cigar 
from corner to corner in his mouth, and the clamor of 
the college throng was to him but a murmur from far 
away. The acclaim was not for him. Thiee years ago 
he had. as captain, led a victorious eleven from the 
same field while hundreds of enthusiastic students and 
alumni strove to grasp his hand or lift him to their 
shoulders, 

















A pair of arms encircled him. 


To him it seemed as though that day was decades 
ago, and a new generation had thung its football cares 
upon his shoulders, confident that he would furnis) a 
winning combination for his Alma Mater, just as he 
bad made the necessary touchdown to bring vietory in 
his senior year, “Curly” Carhart, they called him 
when he first made the team. Then he achieved the 
title of Captain Carhart and much fame, but now he 
was merely Coach Carhart. His football career passed 
like a panorama before him as he watched the rival 
captains in midfield toss for goals. He felt strangely 
solitary. 

He shook off his reverie as the group of officials and 
captains separated and hurried toward the side lincs. 
The hour for action had arrived. The final test of his 
football ability was at hand. A hundred doubts and 
uncertainties flashed through his brain, but he gripped 
his cigar afresh and met his captain with a smile as 
the youngster crossed the long chalk line that separated 
players of the past from the heroes of the present. 

On the field twenty-two warriors were taking the 
places that football strategists deemed essential to 
offense and defense. Like chessmen on a board they 
were arranged, awaiting the signal for the beginning 
of the game. In the middie of the arena a moleskin- 
clad figure knelt, carefully mounding the turf and dirt 
into a tee upon which to balance the ball. Forty 
thousand spectators, following the usual custom at 
college football contests, sang and cheered in unison. 

But the coach gave no thought to the wonderful 
spectacle that the stadium presented. The waving 
mass of maroon on one side and the corresponding 
sweep of blue on the other were things of another 
world. He was watching the gaptain and the ball. 
The white-sweatered referee glanced up and down the 
field, and the silver flash of the whistle in the autumn 
stinlight was followed by a shrill blast. A tense silence 
descended upon the great stone structure and its wait- 
ing host. The boom of boot meeting ball was audible 
for a fleeting period of time. and then the rush of 
players was drowned in a_ high-pitched cheer. The 
game had begun. 

Swinging down the field the players converged about 
the back who waited on his five-yard line for the de- 
seending ball. Hardly had it nestled into his out- 
stretched arms before he was the center maelstrom of 
maroon and blue-clad athletes, who in the apparent 
confusion fought systematically—one team to hold 
him upright and the other to check his slow advance. 
The turf, trampled and torn by cleated shoes, gave forth 


little puffs of dust, and, when the whistle signaled 
the first down, the struggling players were haloed 
by a golden cloud where autumn sun shone on the 
floating haze. 

Twice the opposing eleven, under the direction of 
the quarter-back, sought for a weak point in the line, 
but the net gain was less than five yards. Standing 
within the shadow of his own goal-posts, the powerful 
punter of the rival team drove the leather spheroid 
turning and spinning to midfield, while the players of 
both elevens sprinted across the lime lines underneath, 
jostling and blocking one another as they ran. Carhart 
watched his captain, standing far back, clutch the 
ball and fall under the vicious tackle of the opposing 
ends as if the motion was all one. 

Thus the play progressed, each eleven striving in 
turn to gain an advantage or uncover a weakness in 
the opposing machine. The first period passed, and 
the second was a repetition of the first. When the half 
was ended without a point scored the two squads hur- 
ried to their quarters, uncertain as to what the suc- 
ceeding sessions of the game held in store for them. 

The succeeding periods of play failed to develop an 
advantage for either team until a fumbled punt gave 
the visiting eleven the ball within striking distance of 
the goal. Then the attack struck savagely. Masking 
their plays behind puzzling formations, the blue team 
battered and wormed its way a few yards at a time 
toward the final mark. Every player suffered the 
shock of the now confident team befcre him. On their 
ten-yard line Carhart rushed two linemen into the 
game to replace players so exhausted that they stag- 
gered as they left the field. With victory in sight the 
Ilue brigade hurled itself anew into the conflict, but 
the sting of impending defeat goaded the defenders to 
desperation. With less than two yards to go the attack 
was piled up for the third time, and the ball changed 
hands, 

A great outburst of cheering from the maroon sec- 
tion of the stadium hailed the feat, but it quickly died 
away to a groan. Standing behind his own goal line, 
Captain Scott attempted to drive the ball out cf 
danger, but the weakened maroon forwards could not 
hold the attack. An onrushing: tackle blocked the 
kick. The ball bounded back from his chest, and as 
the captain stooped to sweep it up he was buried under 
an avalanche of players, and thus was a “ safety” 
scored—two points for the blue. 

Again the teams engaged, battling doggedly in the 
twilight, for the sun had sunk below the stadium’s 
towering walls now, flinging long shadows across the 
torn and trampled turf as it went. -. Minute followed 
minute, and. still the seore remained unchanged. 


‘Slight though the margin of the “ safety.’ was, the 


opposing players began to feel that it had spelled 
their victory. The wind freshened, and with the ad- 
vantage of the breeze behind his back, Scott punted at 
every opportunity. Determined,.to, take no chances, 
the blue answered kick with kick. ~Then the football 
general changed his plan of campaign, and the marcon 
broke through. 

The same formation and the same tactics, but in 
place of the usual punt the ball rifled down the field 
into the hands of the waiting end—a perfect forward 
pass. Only two backs stood between him and a touch- 
down. Whirlingas he caught the ball, he sprang 
forward and flashed past the first tackler with an 
elusive twist that left tiim sprawl’ng ‘in his wake. 
The other defender swept diagonally across the field to 
meet the oneoming runner. Intent only on passing 
him as he had his team-mate, the flying end, too late, 
heard the thudding feet of a third man in pursuit. 
A pair of arms encircled him from the rear and hurled 
him to the ground on his opponent’s twenty-yard line. 

Eyes blazed and jaws tightened along the side lines 
and in the stands. It was the crucial moment of the 
game. Now was victory to be won or lost. Already 
the time-keepers were locking at the flying hands of 
their ‘stop-watéhes>~ Coacl®s and substitutes hurried 
up and down the narrow alleys of turf that separated 
the field from spectators. Before the teams could line 
up two blue-jerseyed forwards were rushed out to re- 
lieve faltering team-mates. Coach Carhart saw and 
understood. At his command a dozen of the second- 
string maroon men flung aside their trailing blankets 
and began to trot back and forth, limbering up for 
the call that each one 
hoped would come to 
him. 


he would be hailed as a hero; if it failed, scorned as 
a fool. 

Turning to the waiting substitutes, Carhart called 
a center to him and with a whispered injunction sent 
him into the game. Rushing to where the aligned 
teams stood, the substitute drew Scott aside and, 
after a moment’s conference, took his place between 
the guards while his predecessor limped slowly toward 
the coach. As the mystie signal numbers fell from 
the lips of the quarter-back the captain exchanged 
places with Raymond, who dropped well back from 
the line. From the tense thousands there arose an 
inarticulate sigh—‘a field goal!” 

The ball was snapped back, but not to Raymond. 
Instead it rested for an instant in the quarter-back’s 
bands and then shot across the intervening space to 
Captain Scott. As the opposing line men charged 
through to bleck, if possible, his try for goal, the 
captain picked his hole and, head down, plunged 
through before the backs could close the breach. 
In that instant’s time there hung the glory of 
his college and the football reputation of his coach. 
Only five yards were needed, and yet when he finally 
sagged under the combined weight of the tacklers it 
seemed to him as though the gain was but a foot. 
Slowly the mass of mingled. men uncoiled, under the 
watchful eyes of the referee. Scott lay still with the 
ball elutched in his outstretched hands. 

The official stood guard while the ‘head linesman, 
after carefully measuring on the side lines, came 
hurrying across the field with poles and chain. So 
close was the decision that the chain was stretched 
twice, while tired and perspiring players clustered close 
about the arbitrators of play. Coach Carhart from his 
pesition watched with an agony of apprehension. Was 
it. a first down or the last chance lost? The group ot 
players finally parted, and the linesman, arising, ran 
quickly to his station again. The referee straightened 
up and with a circular sweep of his arm pointed to 
the goal-post almost overhead. From the maroon 
cohorts there broke forth an incoherent yell. It was 
first down. 

Ten yards away the goal line lay, and victory or 
defeat must be the issue of the remaining minute of 
play. Three fresh linemen came forth to brace the 
blue scrimmage even as Carhart watched. Before the 
opponent’s substitutes reached their positions four 
maroon men, composing a complete new back-field, 
were rushed into play. Without a thought of protest 
Captain Seott moved out to end, and four ’varsity 
veterans joined their companions on the side lines, to 
be bundled in the same blankets the new-comers had 
dropped. It was the coach’s orders. 

Grimly the players creuched for the final clash. 
Once more the formula of numbers was barked forth. 
The maroon formation indicated a line plunge. The 
trio of back-field men was grouped closely about the 
quarter-back, each leaning forward with one hand on 
the ground for the sprinter’s start.. Just as the final 
signal rang out the three men sprang apart. Two 
jumped behind the tackles, and the third straight 
back. The ball followed as if it was part of the move- 
ment. As before, the stands rang with, “A field 
goal!” But it was a joyous shriek this time, not a 
sigh. The ball fell from the maroon full-back’s hands 
to the ground and arose again in a high, straight kick, 
impossible to block. As it sailed far above the cross- 
bar the time-keeper’s whistle gave forth its last blast. 
Only point of difference marked the victors from the 
vanquished. The maroon multitude roared in triumph. 

Over the ramparts sprang the excited class-men, 
sweeping the players of the winning eleven to their 
shoulders to lead the first detachment of the tii.e- 
honored serpentine dance of victory. The band fell 
in behind, blaring forth a medley of famous college 
marching songs. — - 

Coach Carhart, fumbling in his pockets, smiled in 
reminiscence as he gazed upon the spectacle. Now 
that his revolutionary plan had sueceeded, he seemed 
still more solitary than ever. The only clear feeling 
in his mind was that he had not had a smoke in years. 
He asked an important-looking man in the crowd for 
a match. 

“Great game to watch, wasn't it?” he burst out. 

“Why, yes,” Carhart replied, slowly, and applying 
a lighted match. ‘ About the best I ever saw.” 





In the corner of the 
gridiron the struggle 
began again. Captain 
Seott tore through a 
hole that Williams 
opened for him, but the 
secondary defense bore 
him to the turf after a 
three-yard gain. Then 
Raymond, the left half- 
back, was sent at right 
end. Two yards were 
the extent of his prog- 
ress up-field, but when 
he arose, after the final 
tackle and fall, the 
ball was directly in 
front of the goal-posts. 
It was the third down 
and five yards to go. 
Even as the players 
lined up, Coach Car- 
hart resolved to stake 
all in a final chance— 














one at variance with 
the usual football 
strategy. If it won, 


An onrushing tackle blocked the kick. 
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“ The China Closet,” by Charles A. Webb 





























“ The Gold Fish,” by Charles C. Curran “A Girl in the Hall,” by Olive Rush 
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SOME ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS AT THE ANNUAL SHOW OF THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB, 
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THE CHILD—A REAL CHILD—IN THE BIRD-CAGE—A REAL BIRD-CAGE— “IDA LEWIS ” (MRS. IDA LEWIS WILSON), THE KEEPER OF LIME ROCK 
IS ONE OF THE CLEVER AND AMUSING PHOTOGRAPHIC RUSES ACHIEVED LIGHTHOUSE, IN NARRAGANSETT BAY, SINCE 1857, WHOSE DEATH RE- 
BY ARTHUR B. PITELAN, AND DISPLAYED IN “ THE JAUNTS OF JUNIOR,” CALLS HER MANY HEROIC RESCUES OF SHIPWRECKED PERSONS. SHE WAS 
THE ENGAGING NEW HOLIDAY BOOK FOR CHILDREN POPULARLY KNOWN AS “ THE AMERICAN GRACE DARLING 4 





























PHILADELPHIA’S DOUBLE CONSECRATION 


EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN IN PROCESSION IN PHILADELPHIA, AT THE DOUBLE CONSECRATION OF THE REV. PHILIP MERCER RHINELANDER AND THE REY. THOMAS 
JAMES GARLAND AS BISHOP COADJUTOR AND SUFFRAGAN BISHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA, RESPECTIVELY. MORE THAN THIRTY BISHOPS ATTENDED, WITH HUNDREDS OF 
MINISTERS OF MANY DENOMINATIONS 
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By William Butler Yeats 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE DRAMATIC CLUB OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ONE day when I was watching a 
epee player, a leading character in Lady 
WN) Gregory’s “ Cunavans,” I made a 
N discovery. I said to myself, “ That is 
beautiful comedy. He is displaying 
the fear of death, that is the subject 
of the play in all its forms, and yet 
it is all comedy, a game, all like a 
WY child’s game.” 

Then I said to myself, that because he was really 
never in fear of death—he was passionless. The dis- 
covery filled me with excitement; I had discovered a 
new thing about comedy. Presently I was producing 
Moliére’s ‘ Miser,” and there also I saw it was all a 
child’s game. Those persons did not really love and 
hate. I began puzzling myself to find out what comedy 
had if it left the passion to tragedy, and I saw it was 
character. Then I found in a letter of Congreve’s the 
statement that humor was that which one man had as 
distinguished from all other men. Humor was with 
him clearly the same thing as character. He said, too, 
that you could not give character to the young women 
in a play, because they had too much passion. It was 
clear that he saw the antithesis. I realized that when 
I watched Falstaff on the stage; I said to myself, ““ How 
unlike all other men he is! I would know him if I met 
him in the street.” But when I saw one of Shake- 
speare’s tragic characters in a supreme moment— 
Hamlet, let us say, when he says to his friend: “ ab- 
sent thee from felicity awhile”; or Antony when he 
names “of many million kisses the poor last’; or 
Timon when he orders his tomb—at such times I do 
not say: “ How like that man is to himself,” but 
rather: “ That man is myself.” All humanity is there 
in one man. Shakespeare expresses something that is 
common to all, something that is like a liquid that: 
‘an be poured into vessels of every shape; whereas 
writers of comedy (and in all but his supreme mo- 
ments Shakespeare is a writer of comedy) were occu- 
pied with the shape of the vessel. Corneille and Ra- 
cine, who, like Shakespeare, were tragedians alone, sub- 
stitute for character different motives—one man is 
jealous, another man hates, another loves. The per- 
sons of their plays are but contrasted or opposing 
passions, and with a right instinct they generalize the 
surroundings of these passions. To express character, 
which has a great deal of circumstance, of habit, you 
require a real environment; some one place, some one 
moment of time; but in tragedy, which comes from 
that within us which dissolves away limits, there is a 
need for surroundings where beauty, decoration, pat- 
tern—that is to say, the universal in form—takes the 
place of accidental circumstance. 

The practical workers of the European theaters are 
at this moment seeking to create a method of repre- 
sentation that will make the theater more beautiful, 
and some are striving to make possible there a stately 
unreal scenery; because they would find adequate 
staging for musical drama, which, like tragedy, is all 
passion, or because they desire to bring poetry. on the 
stage again. If one would work honestly in any art, 
it is necessary to ask oneself what that art possesses 
as distinguished from all other arts. If you are going 
to decorate a plate you do not put upon it something 
which would look better in an easel painting. You 
think of the color, surface, shape, and use of the plate, 
and set something upon it which will look well there 
and nowhere else. It is the same if you were asked to 
put a great painting in a public building. You re- 
member that this is to be seen from far away by people 
in many, different moods, and that it is a part of the 
architecture. You avoid detail and a painted perspec- 
tive that would make a hole in your wall—at least 
you do if you are Puvis de Chavannes. Now the art 
of the stage has three things which the easel painting 
has not. It has real light and shade, it has real per- 
spective, and it has the action of the player. It is 
absurd when you have these things to use a painting 
of light and shade with painted perspective, and a 
landseape so elaborate that your players are reduced 
to a picturesque group in the foreground of an old- 
fashioned picture. It is absurd to paint and set before 
an audience a meretricious easel painting, a bad 
academy picture which is so full of fussy detail that 
the players do not stand out in a clear outline against 
it, and that takes to itself also some of the attention 
which should be given to their actions and to their 
words. I have seen painted shadows again and again 
in the theater contradict the real light; but even when 
they did not contradict it—when by some surprising 
conjuring trick the real light comes from the same 
point as the painted light does, or, as is more general, 
from all points—you have lost one of the most beauti- 
ful dramatic effects: change of light. We should 
banish all those painted. shadows, and light the stage, 
as far as possible, as Nature does: froma single point. 
Very often a reflecting surface will give one, as it does 
in Nature, all the effusion of light one needs. 

Nothing alarms the ordinary producer so much as a 
real shadow, yet it may be an infinitely expressive 
thing. In a play I am writing at this moment T 
shall represent the passing crowd by a row of huddled 
shadows on the wall. Professor Reinhardt, one of 





the men of the New Movement, in a production that 
he brought to London the other day, -brought certain 


of his players down a raised platform through the 
auditorium, and before they reached the stage one 
saw there their shadows of an immense size. It was 
the finest thing in a production that a little disap- 
pointed me. In the same way you can use light and 
compose with it. You have a great, bare wall that 
seems to you monotonous. Instead of painting a com- 
monplace window upon it, you can cast a shaft of 
light across it and so have something living and 
changing, which is all delightful to watch. 

Easel painting is no natural part of the theater. It 
was imposed upon it at the end of the Renaissance by 
the graphic genius of Italy. Up to that moment the 
theater had used its real perspective and its real light 
almost wholly. For a time all art dwindled before 
painting, but now that the proportions have returned, 
we have restored the theater to its normal state. This 
in the end will bring about a ‘change in the shape of 
the building, for our theatrical architecture is at 
present arranged for effects of painting and does not 


Synge gave up his intention of showing upon the 
stage a fight in a plowed field between * The Play- 
boy ” and his father, because he would not have six 
large trees, three on each side, growing in the middle 
of a plowed field. The stage directors of Europe 
have tried various experiments to amend this. One 
method would be to extend the platform behind the 
proscenium to a great distance on each side, until the 
shape of the building would be that of an immense T 
I heard this discussed by a great stage director. It 
would have the advantage that any spectators sitting 
toward one side in the first rows would be prevented 
from seeing the side walls of the stage. No wings 
would be necessary, nothing but the back drop would 
be visible. We could get rid not only of our side 
wings, but of all those built-up scenes which make the 
stage so expensive. 1] am told that Herr Kemendy, of 
Budapest, has carried out something like this scheme. 
He has bent the back wall of the top of his stage, a 
T, into an are that brings it almost around the ends 

of the proscenium open- 
ing and gives it a curve. 
There are two opinions 














as to whether such a 
curve (which a friend of 
mine says makes him feel 
as if he were sitting in 
the middle of a balloon) 
better represents Nature 
than the flat surface or 
straight line which we 
are ready to accept as a 
simple convention. Hert 
Reinhardt and Mariano- 
Fortuny have adopted an- 
other scheme that has 
much the same effect, and 
at the same time gives 
the are of the sky instead 
of the canvas borders, 
They use a great hood of 
canvas, a half-dome, that 
eurves from one side of 
the proscenium to the 
other, and from the back 
of the stage to the top of 
the proscenium arch. 
Nothing is visible but a 
great curved — surface, 
much: like the dome of 
the sky, upon” whieh 
lights in color. may be 
thrown. Monsieur For- 
tuny’s lighting arrange- 
ments are very curious, 
He does not use painting 
at all, | understand, when 
he has everything in his 
own hands and is apply- 
ing his methods in his 
own way. He creates 
color by the throwing of 
colored light upon the 
object, and he shows his 
audience a clear or cloudy 
day by throwing into the 
hood, through a eurved 
slot in the floor that goes 
around the base of the 
hood, lights reflected 
from rolls of colored 
silks. Monsieur Fortuny 
is very ingenious. His 
dome folds up like the 








William Butler Yeats 


THE EMINENT IRISH POET AND DRAMATIST HAS BREEN IN AMERICA IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE VISIT OF “THE IRISH PLAYERS,’ WHOSE PER- 
FORMANCES ARE PROVING ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE DRAMATIC OC- 


CURRENCES OF RECENT YEARS 


admit of free play of light. If we are to get either 
ideal beauty or reality in our stage landscapes, we 
should change its shape. At present, narrow strips of 
painted canvas arranged in lines parallel to the foot- 
lights hang from the gridiron of the theater to prevent 
the audience observing that gridiron, and on this the 
sky is painted, or the branches of trees. These borders 
are the ugly, obvious convention. They have no beauty 
and they create no illusion, and, what is worse, they 
make natural lighting—light from one point, as in 
Nature—impossible. The lights must be hung in rows 


* between them; so, too, we have to fill up the sides of 


the stage that the audience may not see the walls of 
the building, and so we use there what are called 
“wings”; three or four frames of canvas on each 
side, one behind the other, from the proscenium to the 
back drop. They can hardly represent anything but 
trees—and what trees! Is there a picture gallery in 
the world that would accept such a painting? Every 
open place must be a bare place in a forest and lit by 
streaks from light from every direction. 





hood of a perambulator, 
but in the opposite direc- 
tion, from the bottom. 
The chief difficulty about 
his method is that, owing 
to the rolling of the can 
vas, creases soon appear 
across the sky. 

All of these methods 
; based upon the curved- 
hack scene aim, I think, to give one a beautiful, realis 
tic effect, reproducing as exactly as possible the sense 
of the open air—they aim to do what the Japanese 
theater has always considered an impossibility. In 
Japan an interior will be exactly represented, because 
it can be reproduced on the stage so as to be indis 
tinguishable from what it is in a house; but an ex 
terior is only suggested. For instance, the Japanese 
will represent the. sea by surrounding not only the 
stage but the auditorium with the well-known Japa- 
nese wave pattern. Being a writer of poetic drama, 
and of tragic drama, desiring always pattern and con- 
vention, I would like to keep to suggestion, to sym- 
bolism, to pattern like the Japanese. Yet realism, 
too, is a legitimate thing, and a necessary thing for 
all plays that seek to represent the actual environ- 
ment of a man, and to reflect the surface of life in 
words and actions. We should not stage Galsworthy 
and Shakespeare in the same way. Realism also may 
be beautiful, but it is well that its mechanism be 
made perfect. 


Copyright by Alice Boughton 
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FRIEND of mine, a “ puir English 
body,” be it understood, declares 
that he suspects the authenticity of 
any Scotch joke, unless there be a 
corpse concealed in it somewhere! 
That, I think. is distinetly libellous ; 
and, besides, he ought to have said 
“corp.”  <Anent the use of this 
word, Sir Archibald Geikie says the 
word “corp” is held to be the singular of “ corpse,” 
and is used to refer to the late lamented from the mo- 
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“IT wuss it had been the Lord’s wull to let me mak’ up the three hunner !” 


ment of death until the time of interment; where- 
after he ceases to be a subject of anatomy, and becomes 
a subject of theology. But, pending the disposal of 
his earthy part, one may hear such a question as this 
concerning a departed Seotechman: “ Eh, Sandy, what 
was the corp to trade?” And there is an admirable 
varn of an old couple, deeply offended at not being in- 
vited to partake of the funeral baked meats of a 
neighbor, who consoled themselves thus: ‘* Aweel, 
never ye mind; maybe we ‘Il be hae’in’ a corp o’ our 
ain before lang, and we'll no ask them!” Quite inim- 
itable, too, is the story of the melancholy cortége which 
was proceeding, with an empty hearse, through one of 
the streets of Forfar. To a curious inquirer one of 
its members made this reply: * Weel, ye canna exactly 
eall “ta funeral, tor the corp has missed the railway 
connections |” 

If any of my readers are still in doubt as to the 
exact connotation of the adjective “ pawky,” or ques- 
tion its entire applicability to the humor of Scotland, 
| think the following little tale will clear the matter 
up. Ata funeral in Glasgow a stranger had taken his 
seat in one of the mourning carriages, clad in decent 
black. His presence excited the curiosity of the other 
three occupants, one of whom presently could stand 
it no longer, and thus addressed him: 

“Ye CH be a brither o° the corp?” 

“No!” replied the gloomy stranger; “I’m no a 
brither o’ the corp!” 

* Weel, then,” pursued the curious mourner; “ve ‘Il 
be his cousin?” 

“No, Pm no that!” was the still tantalizing reply. 

“Nov? went on the insatiate querent; “then ye ‘I 
be a freend 0’ the corp?” 

“No that either!” admitted the stranger. “ To tell 
the truth, I've no been that weel mysel’, and as my 
doctor has ordered me some earriage exercise, I thocht 
this wad be the cheapest way to tak’ it!” 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s father is, I believe, respon- 
sible for the story of an ancient grave-digger of Monk- 
ton who lay a-dying. The minister having prepared 
him for his future destiny began to talk to him of 
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his long and industrious life, and at last asked him 
whether he felt that he had anything to regret. 

“ Weel, to tell you the truth, meenister, I’ve put twa 
hunner and eighty-five corps in that kirk-yard, and 1 
wuss it had been the Lord’s wull to let me mak’ up the 
three hunner!” 

At a banquet in Glasgow in by-gone days one of 
the guests was the Laird of Kerseadden. At a late 
hour, when the guests had absorbed largely of High- 
land brews, the conversation was turning to meta- 
pheesies and other high matters. One of those present 
noted that the Laird of 
Kerscadden was looking 
deathly pale; ghastly, 
indeed, or as the good 
Seot would eall it, 
“gash.” Thereon he 
queried thus: 

“Fat gars Kersead- 
den luik sae gash?”— 
which, being translated, 
means, “ What makes 
Kerseadden look so 
pale?” To this an- 
other guest replied: 

“ Kerseadden’s soul 
departed to its Maker 
twa hours agone. I ob- 
sairved it at the time, 
but said naething; no 
wishin’ to disturb the 
hilarity of the proceed- 
in’s.” 

I have heard a mod- 
ern tale concerning a 
sermon delivered in a 
Free Kirk place of wor- 
ship, to an assembly of 
parishioners who had 
more than the usual 
proportion of original 
sin. The meenister 
perorated thus: 

“Ma freens! I ken 
ye weel, an’ a’ the 
hardness o’ yer hearts! 
Ye come here the Saw- 
bath morn, wi’ yer gude 
clae’s and yer sad faces, 
but ye’re no gude, ma 
freens; ye're bad at 
heart! Bad ye are, and 
bad ye ‘ll live, till your 
hour comes, and the 
Lord stretches forth His 
hand against ve, an’ ye 
dee! An’ when ye’re 
deid, yer bodies ‘Il gang to the kirk-yaird, but yer 
souls “Il gang to the hottest pairt o° perdeetion! 

* And, oh! ma freens. yer souls ‘Il wake up in the 
hottest pairt 0’ per- 
deetion, an’ ye ‘Il ery 
unto the Maker of a’ 
the airth, an’ ye ‘Il say 
unto Him: ‘O Lord, 
Maker of a’ the airth, 
what for did Ye send 
us to the hottest pairt 
of perdeetion ?” Av’ 
the Maker of a’ the 
earth ‘Il make answer 
an’ say unto you, * Be- 
cause ve were bad 
bairnies!? An’ ye will 
reply unto the Lord, 
‘Oh, Lord! we didna 
ken we were bad _ bair- 
nies!” And the Maker 
of a’ the airth ‘ll an- 
swer an’ say unto you: 
*Aweel! ye ken it 
noo!’ ” 

Concerning the 
preaching of the gos- 
pel, the late lamented 
Dean Ramsay used to 
tell the following tale. 
A certain old “ bether- 
al,” which is to say, 
beadle, had received a 
brother betheral from 
a neighboring — parish, 
coming with the minis- 
ter thereof to preach 
instead of the regular 
incumbent, for some 
special occasion. After 
service, the strange 
clergyman’s betheral, 
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feeling proud of the way in which his meenister had 
acquitted himself of his task, remarked in a triumph- 
ant tone to his friend: “I think our meenister did 
weel; ay, he gars the stour flee out o’ the cushion!” 
That is, he banged the cushion on the pulpit desk so 
hard that he made the dust fly. To which the home 
betheral, not so easily to be outdone, made answer: 
“He garred the stour flee out o’ the cushion? Hout! 
our meenister, sin’ he cam’ wi’ us, has dinged the guts 
out o’ twa Bibles!” 

There are many Scots jests which judiciously mingle 
the two great comic elements, theology and “ whusky.” 
For example, the tale of a certain minister who re- 
proached his betheral somewhat severely for always 
coming home “fou,” which is to say very drunk. 
“Now, John,” said the minister, “I go through the 
parish, and you don’t see me return fou, as you have 
done!” To which John the incorrigible replied: 

** Ay, meenister; but then aiblins ye’re no sae popular 
in the parish as me!” 

Yet another anecdote is linked to this by the beauti- 
ful word “aiblins,’ which means “ perhaps.” It is 
concerned with a rather backward student of the 
catechism, who was asked by his easy-going and kind- 
hearted minister what the latter thought would be a 
particularly simple question, “How many command- 
nents are there?” 

The boy scratched his head, shifted from one foot to 
the other, peered up at the minister, and hazarded the 
reply, “ Aiblins a hunner!” 

Departing somewhat abashed from the minister’s 
house, he met another candidate for catechetical 
honors, whom he cautiously sounded thus: 

“ Weel, what will ye say, noo, if the minister asks 
you how mony commandments there are?” 

“Say?” eried the other, full of self-conscious 
science, “ why, I shall say ten, to be sure!” 

“Ten?” snorted the other, with infinite contempt; 
“try ye him wi’ ten? I tried him wi’ a hunner, and he 
wasna satisfeed!” 

Of a certain old-fashioned meenister, the Reverend 
Alexander Shirra by name, it is recorded that, as he 
got well on in years, he acquired the habit of thinking 
aioud, as he read from the Gude Buik, in the kirk. He 
was onee reading the hundred and sixteenth psalm, 
when he came to the verse: “1 said in my haste all 
men are liars!” His mind began to work, and he went 
on, quite unconsciously, but also quite audibly: * In- 
deed, Dauvid, an ye had been i’ this parish ye might 
ha’e said it at your leesure!” 

It is recorded that a guid man once purchased a pair 
of nether garments which pleased him inordinately—a 
pleasure which he sought to share with the rest of the 
congregation by walking slowly and conspicuously up 
and down the aisle. 

The meenister stood it for a while, and then broke 
out: “Oh, man, will ye sit down, an’ we ‘Il see your 
new breeks when kirk’s done!” 

Dean Ramsay’s father, riding home one evening, 
passed a small farm-house, where there was a con- 
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siderable assemblage of people, and incipient merry- 
making for some festive occasion. When he asked one 
of the lassies standing by what it was all about, she 
answered : 

“Ou, it’s just a wedding of Jock Thompson and 
Janet Fraser!” 

Mr. Ramsay then asked three questions, “Is the 
bride rich?” 

To which the lassie replied, * Na!” 

“Ts she young?” 

“Na-al” 

“Is she bonny?” 

“ Na-a-al” 

Here is the same figure in a more aristocratic key: 
The Marquis of Lothian, a peppery nobleman with fine 
manners of the olden time, had as his guest a certain 
countess, very charming, but very deaf, a fact which 
was unknown to him. Early in the repast, the mar- 
quis, turning to the countess with a lordly bow, asked 
her, ““Madam, may I have the happiness of helping 
your ladyship to some fish?” 

The countess failed to hear or respond. 

The marquis repeated his inquiry; but with a slight 
rise in temperature: 

“Madam, may I have your ladyship’s permission to 
send you some fish?” 

The same, that is to say, no reply, from the countess, 

For the third time the marquis asked, “ Is your lady- 
ship inclined to take fish?” 

Still silence. 

“ Madam, do you choose fish?” 
found ye, will ye have any fish?” 

We are now in a position to meet and refute certain 
calumnies, evidently born of an invidious spirit, which 
come from the flat country south of the Tweed. For 
example, that tale of Charles Lamb, who was invited 
to a party to meet a Colonel Burns, the son of the 
author of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” Charles Lamb hap- 
pened to say that he wished it had been the father he 
was to meet, and, he says, several Scotchmen present 
at once explained that that would be impossible, be- 
cause Robert Burns was dead! We are now in a posi- 
tion to declare authoritatively that this remark sprang 
not from a lack of the sense of humor, but from an 
excess of it, mingled with a sly desire to impose on 
the * English’s body’s ” credulity. .In which the Cale-- 
donians were so successful that Charles Lamb 
brought the story back to London, and told it to the 
end of his days. So of that peevish remark of Sydney 
Smith: “It requires a surgical operation to get a 
joke well into a Scotch understanding. Their only idea 


Then, finally, “ Con- 
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“Confound ye, will ye have any fish ?” 


of wit which prevails occasionally in the north, and 
which, under the name of Wut, is so infinitely distress- 
ing to people of good taste, is laughing immoderately 
at stated intervals. 


We 


all know 





the 


Scot’s 


answer 


to 


that 


aspersion 


about the surgical operation and the joke: “Qu ay! 
an English joke!” The point is well taken, and one 
suspects that some of Sydney Smith's rancor may be 
due to the fact that his own jokes thus suffered. They 
were evidently not pawky enough. 
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A spiked cannon in a Turkish fort. Outside is the cruiser “Carlo Alberto” 









































Arabs inspecting the guard at the Italian headquarters 






























































The landing of the first body. of troops at Tripoli The tomb of the first Italian to fall. He was shot by mistake. 
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Italian warships engaged in the bombardment of Tripoli 


























Italian soldiers preparing to repel an attack at Bu Meliana 








-d atthe edge of the oasis of Tripoli 
























































Soldiers posted at the tomb of a Mohammedan saint The famous regiment of the Bersaglieri passing through Tripoli’s streets 
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SOR WEN Abner Heaviland departed from 
v3? this life and the private asylum in 
which the last five of his fifty years 

2 Of misapplied existence had been 
Gio passed, it was accepted as rather a 
YN convenient affair all round. In view 
Gey of his increasing intellectual eager- 
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Ser sted ness, or stubbornness, or, as the of- 
as — ““ ficials of that mechanically excellent 


institution regarded it, insanity, Heaviland during the 
last year of his confinement had come to be regarded 
as a most difficult inmate. Still more important, his 
room, since the addition of the southwest wing, be- 
longed more properly to the feminine side of the in- 
stitution and could at last be used as such. 

It was altogether a fortunate occurrence then, as 
Dr. Simeon Way, consulting alienist and head of this 
liberally arranged retreat, admitted with dignified 
solemnity when, in the hour after the funeral, he 
ascended to his departed patient’s room to survey 
and direct the disposal of Heaviland’s few effects. 

Way was, however, a person much in demand. And 
Heaviland’s passing seemed to have concerned no one. 
Way was in possession of a letter from the nearest 
relative—a prosperous and highly indifferent cousin. 
It was in the form of a brief note of ‘ condolence ”— 
to Way!—and ended with the imperative request that 
his unfortunate relative’s effects be disposed of at 
the asylum, since no possible will or behest or bequest 
could, under the circumstances, be considered valid. 
The informally authorized executor of the dead man’s 
estate had begun a_ ten- 
minute survey of a_ pile 
of letters, note-books, and 
clothing when an impera- 
tive signal sounded from 
the consulting-room. 

“Just get the room 
in order, Hopkins,” he 
commanded, =“ Put the 
papers and wateh and 
studs together in = my 
private office. T want the 
room ready by nine to- 
morrow morning for Mrs, 
Marr. Get all the odds 
and ends out of the 
way.” And the doctor 
Was gone. 

Hopkins, the senior of 
the attendants. looked 
round the small, triangu- 
lar room and shook his 
head. He had been at 
Middleborough for — five 
years, and during a great 
portion of that time had 
had charge of Heaviland. 

“They haven't said 
anything about the little 
machine there,” he said, 
nodding toward a table in 
the far window of the 
west angle. 

“He always said he’d 
be free when that was 
finished.” And he smiled 
a little awry as the other 
man’s eves followed his 
to the small object stand- 
ing alone on the fixed 
table. Both were silent 
for a moment till the 
second man said, slowly: 

“Well, anyway, he’s 
free without it.” 

“TT know, But—” 

“But what’ You don't 
think it amounted to any- 
thing, do you?” j 

* Well—I donno. He'd 
‘ve made you believe in 
it if he'd talked about it 


to you. I used to 
think—” 
* Well?” 


“Oh nothing.” 

Disloyvalty to diagnosis 
was the deepest of offen- 
ses. Neither man dared 
utter Hopkins’s _ belief. 
They continued their 
cleaning in silence until 
Way's final eommand 
brought them to a stand- 
still before the little 
table. 

“This has got to go, 
hasn't it?” demanded 
thunter. looking, without 
great interest, at the 
small model of wood and 
metal. 

a suppose so, Still— 
See here. Tl just put it 
on the top shelf of the first cleaning-closet off the 


corridor, “Twon't be in the way. Then if any of the 
old man’s friends should inquire—” 
“All right. “Tain’t heavy. Here goes.” 


“Careful! Let me take it. I liked the old man. 
And | think he’d ha’ killed himself, or tried to, if this 
had got damaged before he went.” 


Heaviland had died conveniently on a Wednesday. 
On the following Monday morning a new occupant 
was moved into the room that had been his and the 
door connecting it with the men’s half of the building 
was closed and locked. 





DRAWINGS BY T D. SKIDMORE 


Rachel Marr, aged sixty, passive, vacant, weary with 
the weariness of forty years of unappreciated wife- and 
motherhood, became possessed of Heaviland’s _ tri- 
angular prison. For a week she fretted over the 
change. Her former quarters had had more bustle 
and cheerfulness about them. She missed her old 
neighbors and demanded longer hours in the open air. 
The room gave her “ spells,” she protested. Also the 
nights there were far longer than the nights at the 
other end of the hall. This phenomenon she was sull 
maintaining against all dispute, when, after too pro- 
tracted an afternoon in the piercing damp of a March 
wind, she refused her evening meal and went to bed 
with a high temperature and an acute pain through 
the right lung. 

Pneumonia, in the case of a woman of sixty, is not 
usually a protracted affair. The usual means were 
resorted to. The doctors really did their best; for the 
triangular room was getting a reputation, not more 
among the patients than among the attendants, for 
calamity. And superstition must not be let loose in 
an abode of the insane. 

Through the first ten days Mrs. Marr endured with 
surprising vitality. But by mid-afternoon of the 
eighteenth of the month it had become apparent that 
her sojourn in the bleak building was near its end. 
On that day Dr. Way gave orders that a special night 
nurse go on duty with her at eight o’clock; and at 
that hour both he and Dr. MacIntyre, house physician, 
repaired to the room of the sick woman. 

She lay in coma, broken by spells of sharp delirium 





“He always said he’d be free when that was finished” 


that visibly weakened her still stubborn frame. Every 
symptom pointed to one thing, and one only. Within 
ten minutes Way left the room, already busying his 
mind over a forthcoming inventory and report. No 
doubt it was due to this preoccupation that he passed 
the great double closet, which could be entered from 
either side of the building without noticing that the 
near door stood ajar. MacIntyre, following him ten 
minutes later, imitated his chief. He was protesting 
—silently but emphatically—against his superior’s off- 
hand decision that oxygen would not be necessary. It 
was this decision that had caused him to leave word 
that he could be rung for at any hour that night. 
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In that room the night special, Amanda Furniss, 
was completing her arrangements for a difficult. watch, 
secure in the assurance of Maclntyre’s presence should 
collapse. arrive. By nine o'clock everything was in 
order; nourishment, medicine, and stimulants were at 
hand, and she was left to face alone the shrieking of 
the March gale outside the jutting windows and, with- 
in, the flushed and haggard visage staring from high 
pillows on the bed. She dared think of neither books 
nor solitaire—usual stand-bys of the necessarily wake- 
ful. She dreaded the night watch as she had never 
vet dreaded any task in all her years of nursing. 

It was an hour or two before she placed the dull 
uneasiness that troubled her. Then quite suddenly it 
came to her that the weight on her mind rose from a 
subconscious sense of the last patient who had _ oc- 
cupied this room and the manner of his leaving. Then 
she recalled and understood a certain vague reference 
let slip by MacIntyre. Abner Heaviland, it seemed, 
was in more than one person’s mind that night. 

As the evening advanced the gale increased, till 
forlorn demons cried round the jutting window where 
Heaviland had once worked at his machine. The 
shaded electric globes painted misty pictures in the 
sick-room. Mrs. Marr, heavy with pain and pain’s 
anodyne, sleep, breathed piercingly, but uttered neither 
syllable nor moan. The delirium seemed to have 
passed. Miss Furniss, fighting her unaccustomed mix- 
ture of weariness and apprehension, alternately read 
and moved about the room with noiseless swiftness. 
Never in her nursing years had her heart been as 
heavy or her nerves as quick as to-night. Probably 
it was the wind.... 

At midnight the patient appeared to be asleep. 
Toward one the fever rose two degrees and medicine 
without broth was given. Half-past one. A quarter 
to two. Miss Furniss rose and went to adjust the 
shade which had begun to flap noisily at the far win- 
dow. Then she crossed to the bed and stood looking 
down at the motionless figure. Just as she was about 
to turn away the old woman’s eyes opened wide and a 
sudden and very marked change took place in her 
color. 

At the first appearance round the half-open lips of 
that ominous blue line Miss Furniss turned and ran 
toward the bell that sounded in MacIntyre’s room. 

Within five minutes the doctor appeared, clad in 
dressing-gown and pajamas, carrying with him the 
oxygen machine. Placing this heedfully on the center- 
table, he joined Miss Furniss, who stood beside the 
bed, her face so drawn that he was startled into a 
question quite uncharacteristic: 

“ What’s the matter?” 

She looked at him, a flash of relief balancing the 
sheer fright of the’ moment before. But even as she 
whispered, “I don’t know,” he saw that her uniform 
beat above her heart. 

“ Something frightened you?” 

She drew a quick breath. ‘‘ Well—I was nervous, 
I guess. I thought— Look at her!” 

His gaze turned to the face of the old woman, over 
which an extraordinary change had passed. The 
mouth was closed fast and the hue was the hue of 
death itself. The muscles, facial and physical, were 
contracted to absolute rigidity. But the eyes! 

From the eyes came such a look as the frail little 
old woman had never given in her life: nor could it 
be hers in death! It was a glance deeply penetrating, 
bold, sardonic, with something about it appallingly 
familiar. Then, as both man and woman stiffened 
where they stood, the blue lips opened slowly, and 
while two living beings clutched each other with the 
impulse of human nature in cxtremis the deep voice 
of Abner Heaviland issued from that mouth: 

“Hum—um! So. You were not expecting me— 
MacIntyre?” : 


Six o’clock next morning found a drawn and ex- 
hausted man still seated by the bed of a being he 
dared not name. At that hour he remembered to order 
away the young woman who, sick and shaken though 
she was, had nevertheless worked steadfastly beside 
him through the incredible recovery of the figure on 
the bed. He sent her first to the superintendent of 
the male nurses with an order; secondly to bed—and 
absolute silence. 

Contrary to his skepticism concerning the feminine 
tongue, she obeyed both orders implicitly. 

Twenty minutes after her disappearance Ralph 
Deming, the rotund and capable senior of the mas- 
culine nursing staff of the house, appeared for early 
duty, immaculate in white linen and cheerfully in- 
nocent of the object of his summons. On the threshold 
of the room he paused, astonished at the face that 
MacIntyre turned toward him. 

“Why, Doctor! What in the world—” 

“Deming, come here! Come closer. Now! Look 
at—” 

“ Hello, Deming!” muttered a deep voice from the 


“My God!” ejaculated the new-comer. 

MacIntyre rose and walked unsteadily across the 
room, followed by the nurse. 

“Deming,” he whispered, “ tell me straight. Who 
spoke in here just now?” 

“T thought—” Deming swallowed and changed his 
speech. ‘“ 1m damned if it wasn’t—Abner Heaviland!” 

Behind them both the thin woman’s figure raised 
itself a little upon the pillows and the deep bass of 
Heaviland laughed from her: 

“ Well—it’s my room, isn’t it? I’ve got something 
to do here. I was hurried away too soon.” 


Not until dusk on the following afternoon did Doc- 
tors Way and MacIntyre find themselves any longer 
unable to avoid a conference. As they seated them- 
selves at a small table in a room, the door of which 
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was bolted from within, each man took hasty survey 
of the other’s face. Pallor seemed to be mutually 
satisfactory. For without any preliminary fencing 
Way came to the point: 

“Well, what do you think? What on earth do you 
make of it, man?” 

“*What on earth,” echoed MacIntyre, musingly. 
Then with a backward shake of the head: ‘ However 
—I'm not so bothered about my own idea as I am 
about our report,” he returned, sending a searching 
glance at his chief. 

“Why about that?” 

“Because I daren’t undertake to make people be- 
lieve what I can’t deny.” 

“Then you’re sure—” 

“That Abner Heaviland’s up-stairs? Yes.” 

* And Mrs. Marr?” 

A shrug. ‘“She’s dead—gone on—whatever you 
want to call it.” 

“We're not burying anybody.” 

“You can satisfy curiosity if you think it wor— 
prudent by burying a coffin.” 

“Tm damned if I will!” 

A gleam that was as near admiration of Way as 
MacIntyre had ever reached shot across the younger 
man’s face. 

“Very well, then,” he responded, “ It’s perfectly 
simple. ‘“‘ We’ve got a curiosity up-stairs: something 
that mustn’t be seen or discussed for a while till we 
understand more ourselves. Deming’s square. He’d 
better be left with—” 

“ Him 

They eyed each other for a moment honestly. Then 
MacIntyre, in a tone of infinite relief, replied: 

“Precisely. With him. With Abner—” 

But that was too much. Way held up his hand, 
palm outward; and the last name was not uttered. 

Up-stairs, under the taciturn care of a Deming no 
longer jolly, but intensely interested, Abner Heaviland 
was making a rapid recovery from an attack of pneu- 
monia. No one but Deming and the doctors saw him. 
Half the patients and all of the attendants frequently 
heard the mysterious inhabitant of the double-doored 
room. His immense voice grew resonant as strength 
returned. But his remarks were simple and referred 
to none of the matters that had once interested him 
so profoundly. Both Way and MacIntyre were wait- 
ing for him to ask a question. But asking about 
what most deeply concerned him had never been 
Heaviland’s habit. 

When Deming, of the men nurses, was definitely 
assigned to the care of the inhabitant of the cross 
room, the open door was naturally that leading on to 
the men’s corridor. Naturally, then, Heaviland’s first 
exploration after his lost treasure was conducted by 
means of the men’s cerridor. Under the circumstances, 
it would also have been remarkable had he not found 
what he sought. For the door to the large closet that 
made a catch-all for many odds and ends besides the 
mere impedimenta of cleaning was at the end of the 
long corridor immediately to the right of Heaviland’s 
room. In the distant day-room stood the arm-chair 
in which the night watch lounged through the long 
hours. And Heaviland, opening his door with cautious 
safety toward midnight of the second night after his 
return, saw the man’s distant figure with its back 
to him and a book dropped beside it on the floor. One 
swift movement and the patient was at the unlocked 
door of the closet. A feverish moment. Ah, the model 
was there—was in his little, withered woman’s arms— 
was in his room alone with him—safe ! 

For three days all went well. Heaviland, recently 
known as an excellent sleeper, worked cautiously by 
night and during the relaxed noon hour. All the old 
eagerness was alive and dominant in him: a fact 
which grew unavoidably apparent to his attendant. 
On the tone more than the facts of the third day’s 
report, MacIntyre, fearing an impending outbreak, 
selected the noon hour when the attendants, all save 
a general watch, were at dinner, to make an unex- 
pected call upon his recovered enigma. 

Heaviland’s door was barely ajar: as nearly closed 
as day rules permitted. Through the crack MacIntyre 
could hear him humming contentedly. The doctor 
hesitated. Then, remembering that fairness was due 
to his patient, he pushed open the door—and stopped 
short on the threshold. 

The little old woman, bent over a table on which 
stood the familiar machine, raised her head and eyed 
the doctor with quiet satisfaction. 

“It’s finished, MacIntyre,” said Heaviland, calmly. 
“ I—eame back to do it. We'll make a test together, 
if you please. See here—let me explain it; and you 
shall use it on me. My brain ”—and he laughed quite 
naturally —“ should prove an interesting study — at 
present.” 

“What do you do with it? What’s the idea?” asked 
the doctor, humoring him. 

“Well, unless I’m as mad as you think me it will 
record, quite accurately, the pulse of the gray matter 
itself. What is normal I have, naturally, no means of 
knowing, because the brain responds not only to ma- 
terial, but to psychologic influences. But the results 
of normal nutrition, aleoholic stimulation, or creative 
excitement should record themselves accurately here— 
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on the indicator. As you may see, then, by means of 
this as a beginning the special habits and functions 
with the degree of responsiveness to outward influences 
should become far more intelligible—more than that, 
should become definitely classifiable by the average 
mind. See here—” 

MacIntyre, fascinated in spite of himself, went over 
to the little machine and the grotesque figure of its 
astonishing inventor. Heaviland swiftly adjusted 
about his own head the thin circle of steel with the 





Way's private oflice. There two men spent an after- 
noon proving the accuracy of Heaviland’s claim for 
his machine and registering the first of the facts re 
garding the enormous variation in the brain function 
of normal individuals. One by one nurses were called 
in and silently classified as superior, inferior, or fit 
for their calling. The facts revealed were not com- 
mented upon. But the machine’s variations were as 
accurate as they were enormous. The physicians were 
in the hypnotic state of absolute concentration when 

















Such a look as the frail little old woman had never given in her life 


tiny sensitized disk that pressed at the base of the 
brain, and then, at the turning on of the current, bent 
over the plate which through the magnetized wire was 
to record the pulse of the brain of his strangest patient. 


Half an hour later the doctor left the room, carry- 
ing with him certain hastily penciled, still incredible 
notes that were to be the first record of the machine 
whereby alienists were to become at last genuinely 
scientific. An hour more and Heaviland’s machine was 
removed from its quite tranquil inventor’s room to 


their labors were brought to a sudden halt. Peabody, 
a lumbering and amiable inefficient, was on his way 
back to duty when Deming pushed by him without 
a word and presented himself, unsummoned. 

Way looked up in surprise. MacIntyre rose sharply: 

“What is it, Deming?” shot from him nervously 

“I’m sorry, Doctor. I have to report that about 
five minutes ago my patient—Heaviland—M-Marr— 
H-Heaviland, | mean-—” 

“Yes! Well?” 

* Died, sir.” 





The Mightiest 


By Herman Scheffauer 


THE rebel stars rose ’gainst the night, 
And wounded me with swords of light. 


Then swift, as heart and soul awoke, 
A firmamental clamor broke 


Into the chambers of my brain, 
Where Peace, a mangled rose, lay slain. 


I peered on her who to my eye 
Like marble lay. Not hers that ery! 





I ran to seek my infant son— 
Flesh of my flesh—he slumbered on. 


I flung the window wide; how still 
The gaunt moon glared above the hill! 


Out of the darkness at my feet 
In awful silence yawned the street. 


A whir of pinions shook the air. 

Gusts of new hope and old despair. 

Then to the reeling clouds I cried: 
“Answer! What mighty man hath died? 
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“Answer! What travail of the Earth 

To hero or to god gave birth? 

“Give voice, thou throat of Time and Fate; 
Until thou answer, here I wait!” 

Then from the midnight’s mouth of stone 
There crept a voice that quelled mine own: 


“© Man! lift hymns unto the morn, 
This night a mighty thought was born!” 
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MY AEROPLANE 


Y aeroplane’s no dream that is vain to carry me 
M high in the blue; and then with a thump and a 

jump and a bump to fill up my spirit with rue; 
no mere metal thing with rudder and ring, and motor 
to get out of gear; to leap and to fly like a bird in 
the sky ‘mid regions all chilling with fear, 

My aeroplane’s no creature insane to help me_ to 
soar to the stars; no creature of steel with. tiller 
and keel, to sail to the waters of Mars; no patented 
trap to lead to mishap in efforts to get to the moon; 
no creature to crash back to earth with a smash; no 
Classy but gassy balloon. 

My aeroplane’s a warder of pain that lifts me from 
earth and its dole. It helps me to soar from earth 
and its store of worries that trouble the soul. <A 
fancy it is that’s fashioned of bliss, and built to ae- 
commodate three—it speeds far above in the regions 
of Love with Cupid, and Polly, and Me! 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN 
“How in thunder can you afford a motor, Binks?” 
demanded Harkaway. 
“Oh | mortgaged my house and bought it,” said 
Binks. “To am building a garage now.” 
‘Well T never—a_ garage, eh?” said Harkaway. 
* How the deuce are you going to pay for that?” 


THE SCENT OF BATTLE 


“Why that’s simple enough,” said Binks. “I’ve 
mortgaged my car.” 

“But my dear fellow—these mortgages will fall due 
some day, won’t they?” asked Harkaway. 

“Sure!” said Binks, “but that ‘I be all right. 
Then I can mortgage the garage.” 


“Fine,” said Dullby. “His address is leventy-nine 
Fifth Avenue—there’s nothing much better in town.” 

“Oh come, Dullby,” said Hawkins. “ Stop this non- 
sense. You know perfectly well what I mean. How 
does he appear socially?” 

“ Why—I don’t know,” said Dullby, scratching his 

















THE MAGIC HARP 


HOPELESS 
“Ts this man of whom you speak a fellow of good 
carriage?” asked Hawkins. 
‘LT don’t know,” said Dullby. “I don’t. think he 
keeps horses at all.” 
‘I mean is he @ man of good address?” said 
HNawkins, smiling quietly within. 














: MODERN METHODS 
NEW BOCTOR: Very sorry, OLD CHAP, BUT I HAVE MY FIRST CASE DOWN THE ROAD, AND 


CAN'T AFFORD TO LOSE IT. 


FARMER: Gosn! you’LL HAVE A WHOLE PRACTICE BEFORE YOU GIT THAR EF YOU KEEP UP 


THAT PACE, 
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head in perplexity. “I guess he just turns up like 
everybody else.” 


FRATERNAL AFFECTION 
RECRUITING SERGEANT: Why do you say you won't 
enlist unless you’re sent to the Seventy-fifth Infantry? 
Tim GEOGHEGAN: Beca’se I want to be near me 
brother that’s in th’ Seventy-sixt’. 


CORRECTED HIS VERACITY 
JAMES: Papa, I ain’t got no syrup. 
Fatuer: John, correct your brother. 
Joun (leaning over and peering into James’s plate): 
Yes you is. 


HIS JUSTIFICATION 
“THE trouble with you, Dobby,” said Wilkins, “is 
that you bother too much over little things. It has 
become a habit with you.” 
“ Well, it would become a habit with you, too, if you 
had a pair of three-months-old twins in the house,” 


retorted Dobby. 


THE ROAD TO GLORY 
“Pa, can you tell me what fame is?” : co 
“Fame, Johnny, is what a man gets for being civil 
to newspaper men.” 









































THE PERSONALITY OF THE MAN WHO HAS MADE HIM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ADVENTURE 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 








RBI conflict between Italy and Turkey 










Ye other purpose than to furnish Mr. 
Dooley with a text for one of his 
inimitable harangues. Never was 
there a war in which the antagonists found it so all 
but impossible to come to close quarters or were more 
comically anxious to inflict the minimum of damage. 
Nine-tenths of the possible area of hostilities has been 
placed out of bounds by mutual agreement and the 
remaining tenth is a region to which only one of the 
combatants has effective access. But while there is 
an irresistibly ludicrous side to this unique conflict, 
there is also the possibility of some serious conse- 
quences. For months past Europe has been kept in 
a state of nervous apprehension by the dilatory and 
uneven course of the Franco-German negotiations over 
Morocco. And now, just when it seemed that an 
agreement was at last and definitely in sight, there 
comes the totally unexpected development of a war 
between Italy and Turkey, reviving and redoubling 
every fear and fomenting every element of unrest in a 
quarter of the world that is always more or less in a 
state of chronic and explosive turbulence. 

The repercussion of the Italian adventure is felt in 
every capital-in Europe. The Mohammedans all over 
the world have diagnosed it as a religious war, a 
struggle between Moslem and Christian; and Great 
britain, ruling over a hundred million Mohammedans, 
is gravely embarrassed by the demands made upong 
her to bring to an end a conflict that so many of her 
most loyal subjects regard as an act of aggression 
against their faith. Nor is British opinion less _per- 
turbed by the practical certainty that a European 
Power is about to effect a permanent lodgment on 
African soil, opposite Malta, and on the route between 
Gibraltar and Cairo. Germany, again, while deeply 
incensed by the inconsiderateness of Italy’s action, feels 
bound to support her ally even at the risk of losing 
the friendship and prestige she has built up with such 
cleverness and perseverance at Constantinople. Austria- 
Hungary, on the edge of the Balkans, is forced to pre- 
pare for all emergencies and to seize, if it comes, the 
opportunity of reaching Salonica. Turkey suddenly 
finds herself without a friend, without any real ruler- 
ship, and ignorant where the next blow may fall. 
Every Balkan state is arming; Russia and Greece are 
crucially aware that they stand well within the zone 
of disturbance; Albania threatens-to break out into 
revolt once more; only the moderation of Turkish 
policy and the strength of the Turkish army are there 
to safeguard peace. Beginning as a comedy of a rather 
immoral tendency, the Italian expedition against 
Tripoli, for all that any one can tell, may yet de- 
velop into a very grim tragedy. 

But I am not here concerned so much with its 
political aspects and consequences as with the man 
who designed it, “staged” it, and is now pushing 
it through to its inevitable finale. It is a pretty safe 
rule to go by, in international politics at all events, 
that a remarkable action implies a remarkable man 
somewhere in the background. “Cherchez Vv homme is a 
sound injunction if the matter on hand is that of ex- 
plaining some otherwise inexplicable stroke of policy. 
When a nation that has long played a passive and 
subordinate part on the stage of international politics 
suddenly assumes the initiative and steps bruskly 
into the very center of the limelight, it is not, as a 
rule, the result of opportunity alone. It is usually 
because opportunity coincides with the emergence of 
some new and forceful personality. This was so in 
the case of Austria-Hungary’s swoop upon Bosnia and 
Herzegovina three years ago. It is so again, and to 
an extent that has been little realized, in the case of 
Italy’s action in Tripoli. The parallel, indeed, between 
Vienna’s policy in 1908 and Rome’s in 1911 is curiously 
close. In both cases a Power, satisfied for some dec- 
ades with a secondary and defensive rdéle, debarred, 
indeed, from positive action abroad by the acuteness 
of its problems at home, undergoes an unlooked-for 
renaissance, is stirred to self-assertion and expansion 
and strikes a decisive and resounding blow without 
over-much regard to international law or morality. 
In, both cases the blow is aimed at Turkey; and in 
both cases its delivery marks the entrance of bold 
and skilful new-comers to the field of international 
diplomacy. 

With one man lies the main responsibility. 
Emmanuel has not only sanctioned it, but very largely 
initiated and directed the diplomacy that led ‘up to it, 
and has shown from the first by his active and un- 
tiring superintendence of the details of mobilization 
that his whole heart and mind are enlisted in the na- 
tional cause. And the King has played his part so 
adroitly that all Italians, usually the most factional 
and disputatious of peoples, stand to-day unanimously 
and enthusiastically behind him, convinced of the 
justice of his case and firmly resolved to prosecute 
it to the last. There never was a moment when the 
present King stood out so palpably as the real leader 
of his subjects and their greatest asset. A dozen years 
ago nothing seemed less likely than that the then 
Prince of Naples would rise to any such position of 
influence and popularity. He came to the throne in 
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Victor | 


By Sydney Brooks 


1900 an unknown quantity, emerging from behind a 
veil that had rarely been lifted by others and never 
by himself. His infancy and boyhood were passed in 
studious ill health. Queen Margherita, herself one of 
the most cultured women in Italy, took charge from 
the first of his education and possibly drove him too 
hard. At any rate, his health suffered to a degree 
that alarmed even his easy-going father. King Hum- 
bert had spent his youth in the saddle, had fought for 
Italian unity, and was the only monarch in Europe 
who could show a sear received on the field of battle. 
lor hi son to grow up a nervous, impressionable boy, 
averse from open-air life, and absorbed in his books 
as though he were qualifying for a professorship, was 
a development so far from welcome to the stout-hearied 
Savoyard tliat it stirred him out of his constitutional 
inertia into action. He interfered decisively, con- 
fiseated the books, and almost drove his son out-of- 
doors, there to ride and shoot and yacht and harden 
himself. The change has done its work. Victor 
kmmanuel III., in his forty-first year, though neither 
so tall nor so muscular as his father and grandfather, 

















King Victor Emmanuel 


has the wiriness and endurance that belong to the 
House of Savoy. He can sit for hours in the saddle 
without feeling fatigued and he has the rarer capacity 
for going long without food. Years of ocean life and 
hard exercise on shore have dispelled the fear, at one 
time not unjustified, that he might fall a victim. to 
consumption. It was not only his studious habits that 
gave his father some disquietude. He showed as a 
youth a haughtiness and self-will even more alien to 
King Humbert’s nature and was frequently punished 
for his escapades by being put under formal arrest 
and banished to distant fortresses. Even as late as 
1896, just before his marriage, when he was in his 
twenty-sixth year, he was sentenced by his father to 
a month’s confinement for upbraiding Crispi. In the 
army, which he entered at eighteen, he made himself 
felt as a keen, if bockish, soldier and an exacting 
disciplinarian. But both court and people agreed in 
thinking him of little account. A student-prince, who 
is also undersized and frail-looking, is never a popular 
prince. The masses do not care to hear details of the 
royal progress in mathematics, and they always seem 
to think that a prince who is really capable must also 
be a paladin in externals, an impressive, martial] fig- 
ure like the late Emperor Frederick. They like a 
prince at least to “look the part” even if he cannot 
act it. The Prince of Naples scarcely did the first, 
and they therefore jumped at the notion that he could 
not do the second. 

The Prince himself did nothing to alter what he 
must have known to be the general impression. He 
deliberately courted the shadows. never put himself 
forward, never advertised himself, never interfered in 
polities, even though it was clear that Italy, under 
King Humbert’s genial passivity, was steering straight 
for a crisis that might topple over the Monarchy it- 
self. The Prince’s private tastes and hobbies seemed 
to engross him utterly and even in these directions 
he appeared out of touch with his future subjects. 
His favorite pastime was, and still is, coin-collecting. 
He is one of the first numismatists in Europe and his 
collection of thirty thousand coins ranks among the 
finest in thé world. But this is not the sort of hobby 
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that moves the popular imagination. Neither is elee- 
trical engineering. No one felt stirred to extra loyalty 
when he heard that the Prince of Naples had turned 
one of the rooms in the Quirinal into a chemical 
laboratory and was there experimenting with X-rays 
and the application of electricity to motive power and 
photography. Such avocations struck people as pro- 
fessional to a most unkingly degree. Nor did the 
Prince try to atone for them by lending himself to 
public pageantry. On the contrary, he took every 
opportunity of getting out of Italy. His yacht was 
constantly in commission, and one heard of him now 
in the Mediterranean, now taking a trip in Morocco, 
now spending months in the Far Kast—always, so 
report said, accompanied by stacks of books through 
which he diligently plowed. Naturally enough, the 
publie could make nothing of such a prinee. It thought 
him, to speak candidly, rather a fool; first, because he 
preferred staying behind the scenes when he might 
have been in the center of the stage; secondly, be- 
cause he did nothing to make headway against the 
manifold influences that, thanks to his father’s weak- 
ness and the incapacity or timidity of his ministers, 
threatened the stability of the throne itself. Once only 
did he break from his retirement and assert himself 
in politics. The disaster of Adowa sent him hurrying 
to his father’s side. He found the King closeted with 
Crispi and then and there he dealt out to the veteran 
intriguer a merciless tongue-lashing, ending in a de- 
mand for his dismissal. King Humbert sentenced his 
son to a month’s confinement in a fortress, but Crispi 
was dismissed and for the first time the Prince of 
Naples found a transient popularity with the masses. 
He emerged once more in this same year of 1896 to 
marry Princess Héléne of Montenegro, the “ daughter 
of a strong race,” as he afterward described her in his 
first speech to Parliament. 

These, practically, were the only two public appear- 
ances of the heir-apparent before he was suddenly 
called upon to assume the highest oflice of all. Nat- 
urally, the Italians had failed to see him as he really 
was. They did not know—how could they ?—that 
beneath his quiet, unimpressive exterior an iron will 
was being forged and an alert intelligence trained 
against the hour of his country’s need. They did not 
know that this reserved little man was watching things 
from afar, silently, but with a thorough sweep; or 
that in his background leisure he was taking the 
invaluable outside point of view. They hardly sus- 
pected that in his studies there might be a serious 


purpose, or that, when he traveled, he was other 
than a fortunately placed sightseer. They did not 
even guess that on all he saw this young Prince 
was turning a quick and questioning eye, was 
observing and thinking for himself, was colleet- 
ing something more valuable than rare coins, was 
developing that faculty, of which Goethe frankly 


boasted, that enables a man to learn something from 
everybody. The very first speech he delivered on 
ascending the throne overthrew every preconception 
that had been formed of him. It was a thrilling dedi- 
cation of himself to Italy and a thrilling summons 
to Italy to arise and follow him along the path of 


duty. The country had but one phrase in which to 
give its verdict—‘ The master has come.” Such 
vibrant notes of decision and resoluteness had not 


been heard in the Peninsula since the days of Charles 
Albert of Sardinia and the great Victor Emmanuel. 

And the King soon showed that his actions squared 
with his clear-edged words. When he spoke of reform 
it was seen that he meant it. He at once reorganized 
and reduced the royal household; he made a thorough 
inspection of the public institutions and military 
depots in Naples and Rome, curtly praising or blam- 
ing as seemed right; he broke down the barrier that 
formerly kept King and politicians apart; he took 
from the first an active share in Cabinet councils; 
he insisted on the Casale trial being probed to its 
depths of infamy; it was he who brought the Mafia 
and its arch leader, Palizzolo, to justice; it was his 
personal intervention that saved the Vittorio Em- 
manuele Library and assured the continuance of the 
Forum excavations. Before two years had elapsed 
he had proved that he was indeed an acting king. 
What began well has. gone on well. A man of com- 
prehensive sympathy und insight, of serious cultiva- 
tion, of virile and determined temperament, sternly 
efficient and inflexibly devoted to his duty, the King 
has not only effected 2 complete conquest of his sub- 
jects, but has made his influence and example tell 
in every sphere of Italian life and through all depart- 
ments of the Italian state. Himself his own Foreign 
Minister in fact, though not, of course, in name, he 
has handled the external policy of his country with 
ihe same steadfast efficiency that he displayed in 
repairing the damages of the Messina earthquake. If 
Italy is lifting up her head again, if reform is no 
longer merely in the air, but on the statute-book, if 
a beginning has been made with an impartial admin- 
istration of the laws, if everywhere one sees the signs 
of a slow but sure movement of regeneration, the 
King, above all other men, is to be thanked for it. 
His people feel for him an unbounded trust and af- 
fection and he has the reward of many years of mis- 
understanding and of unselfish and ceaseless toil in 
the spectacle of a united country backing him up 
without bravado, but with immovable resolution, in 
this, his greatest foreign adventure. 








Attention and the Event 

WE have all of us a dash of adventurous blood and 
are visited from time to time by spasmodic desires to 
sally out into the open and measure our strength 
against the chance event. In youth the very timidest 
of us must prowl about after the food of experience, 
and even in middle age monotonous days beget a 
thirst and hunger for a wider horizon, strange scenes, 
awakening occurrences. The sameness of still hours 
tends to sleep and small, monotonous, recurrent think- 
ing, and one needs the tonic of venturing with life on 
unknown seas and the keen emotion of finding one’s 
strength and ingenuity adequate to chance, in order to 
waken us up to the world and life. 

It is fair to say that very few of us are much alive. 
The very need of the body to rest and recuperate and 
feed; of the mind to lose consciousness and forget, 
proves to us how much more alive we might be if 
only our physical necessities were better dominated. 
The accustomed round allows at least one-half our 
mind to sleep the great sleep most of the time, and 
doubtless many of us go out into the great unknown, 
pass over the bridge from this present form of con- 
sciousness to the next, whatever it may be, without 
paving wakened one-fourth the capacity of this life’s 
brain. 

By all means, then, let one court the startling 
event, find the places where there is friction of new 
and unexpected opinion, that we may awaken and 
become alert to the world in which we live and take 
stock of all this stuff which goes to the making of 
life. 

In agricultural times and countries there was more 
virtue than there is now in routine and_placidity. 
The chief obligation there was to deal with soil and 
weather, day by day; to be on hand for the difficul- 
ties that visited one’s own especial little corner of 
the earth. Nowadays there are few plots that can 
be improved by shipping their caretakers out into the 
world for wider knowledge. Fixity in a given spot 
is neither necessity nor virtue to the average man, 
and the wise one is he who finds his work and his 
home wherever he moves. It is the part of virtue, if 
one finds that monotony and narrow horizons have 
lulled one into an opiate sleep that is but half aware 
of such life as moves past, to rise up and throw off 
the incubus of monotony and by hook or by crook to 
remain as much alive as possible, as plastic and 
capable of growth, as open to new impressions and 
new ideas as one is capable of being. To grow hard- 
ened in a mold so that no new event can impress 
us is the very image and superscription of death. 

And having said so much and thrown the door open 
to experience and change, one is bound to show how, 
after all, it is the feeble mind that leans upon event 
to waken it. To the truly awakened and alive, the 
fall of a leaf can mean as much as an earthquake to 
the dull. It is, when all is said, a concession to our 
frail humanity, an admission of weakness, to admit 
that the accustomed lulls us to sleep and monotony 
brews an opiate for the brain. The truly strong stay 
alive without jolts, .and the attentive mind sees 
events, new lights, changes, import in every shift of 
cloud over the face of heaven each new dawn of a 
day. There was a little fat Seotch terrier onee, who 
fairly typified the average thirst and need for events. 
Ile passed slumberous days in a prosperous house. 
the events of his life were five-o’clock tea, when he 
wis fed and noticed; the going with the butler to the 
vost at nine o’clock each evening; and a Sunday- 
afternoon visit. Such was the regularity of his 
courses that he came to know perfectly the times and 
signs of these events; such the hopefulness of his 
disposition that he prepared for them each time with 
emotions violent enough to fit a coming of a new 
kingdom of life. He barked and yapped and ran about 
in wild confusion; or stood and trembled with excite- 
ment and readiness until the doors of fate were flung 
wide; the event was to hand; he rushed upon it with 
fervent howls of delight. But lo! it was the same 
old event; nothing new was there. It was the same 
little walk to the post-box; the same _ inexplicable 
stopping in front of a searlet pillar, the same fum- 
bling and dropping of white papers into a receptacle, 
the same quiet seamper home to his basket under the 
stairs, and the same pause of oblivion. He was quiet, 
even bored, the instant he entered upon the new event. 
It was all that it was only until he had it and then 
all glamour vanished. 

It is all very human. Do not we, too, feel our hearts 
beat and our nerves quiver as we board a big steamer 
or start up a high mountain; when we enter strange 
doors and hear new voices? And then when the ad- 
venture is over, how many of us draw a long breath 
and sigh, “ The same old thing! Just like the last 
time!” 

To lean wholly upon events for one’s life bespeaks 
the heavy, sleep-filled mind. For when all is said 
and done, we are bound to be the creators of our lives. 
There is in the event, big or ‘little, just exactly as 
much as the mind can put into it. Is there not a 
grain of comfort in this for those of us who by fate 
are doomed to the quiet life? For the poor, the sick, 
the crippled in body or circumstances, it is just as 
well to realize that a large majority of the throng 
who hurry over Europe each year reap nothing more 
than a certain familiarity with names and a knowledge 
of various kinds of food. One can see them in groups 
all over the world, the poor sleepers trying to be 
wakened, sampling beds and foods and carriages, and 
complaining that their nerves are too feeble to allow 
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them to see pictures or be interested in buildings. 
They crowd the decks of steamers reading silly six- 
penny stories, because they are not strong enough 
or their brains clear enough on shipboard to read any- 
thing worth while. Well, perhaps the motion jogs 
them a little bit awake. But for us, who must re- 
nounce the world, and the joy and the glory of 
the world; for us who shall never be able to trace 
the footsteps of civilization and see the work of the 
centuries, it is something to realize that the mind 
can always refuse its limitations; it can always insist 
upon gazing at the minute changes of light from hour 
to hour till these shall part with their significance. 
Whatever the moment offers, of great or little, of 
grand outlook or prison wall, the mind takes stock 
of it according to its earned capacity. One may go 
round the world twice and have no more wisdom to 
offer than he who has spent the time in a fifty-foot 
garden. No matter how swiftly changes hurtle upon 
one another, the clod gains nothing and only the 
exercised mind uses events as the stuff of further 
life. One may be dragged past all the wonders of the 
ages and remain half-dead, self-centred, stupid; or one 
may spend one’s days in a monk’s cell and see all the 
glories of a new Jerusalem in the slant sunbeams that 
color the stone flags. 

Again this life debouches into death. Of that great 
unknown no man has yet given account. We cannot 
count upon anything that we shall wake with, if gve 
wake at all into a new life. We cannot be sure of 
new events or changes or stimuli. But may we not 
reasonably expect, if we do awake to consciousness, 
to find that we have just as much power and life as 
we went to sleep with? May we not look to have the 
same capacity for creating much out of little; the 
same acquired ability to fix the attention on the 
instant and extract its quality? 





Correspondence 


THE PRICE OF GOLD IN CANADA 


Ortawa, CanaDa, October 24, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of the seventh instant Mr. 
Edward Rudolphe Garezynski puts in a rejoinder to 
my criticism of his statement that “the difference be- 
tween the price of wheat in Winnipeg and the price 
in the Dakotas is caused by the difference of nearly 
ten per cent. in the price of gold in the two countries.” 

Is there, then, a difference in the price of gold as 
Mr. Garezynski alleges? Prices are matters of fact, 
and can in consequence be ascertained by offerings in 
the markets in which there is demand. If Mr. Gar- 
ezynski’s miner sends gold won from the conglomer- 
ates of the Yukon to the mint at Ottawa, and sends 
an equal weight of the like material, of like fineness, 
to the mint at Philadelphia, he will receive practi- 
cally identical sums in the currency of the respective 
countries in payment. I say practically, because the 
mint charges at the respective mints for refining and 
coining are substantially the same.- How is it that 
this can be affirmed? For the reason that 258 grains 
in weight of gold, nine-tenths fine, make an eagle— 
ten dollars in the currency of the United States (Sec- 
tions 3511 and 3514, Revised Statutes of the United 
States); and 258 grains in weight of gold, nine-tenths 
fine, make a ten-dollar piece in the currency of Cana- 
da (Section 4, “The Curreney Act, 1910”). In my 
former communication I pointed out that the eagle is 
by law (Section 10 of the last mentioned Act) legal 
tender for ten dollars in the currency of Canada. 

In conclusion, how can there be, in view of these 
specific enactments, a difference of nearly ten per 
eent., or any difference, in the price of gold in the two 
countries? I am, sir, 

Henry T. Ross. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas, October 19, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I note the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon’s letter in 
your issue of October 3d. Mr. Sheldon is an excel- 
lent citizen and charming gentleman, but he either 
las not seriously investigated and studied this prohi- 
bition question in Kansas, or is laboring under a sad 
delusion, or he has become a crank on the subject, 
and a erank on any subject is not a competent judge. 
I haye lived in Kansas thirty-two years; I worked and 
voted for prohibition, believing at that time that it 
was a wise solution of the liquor question, but in less 
than two years after the prohibition law went into 
effect I discovered that desired results would never 
be attained through prohibition. For the past nine- 
teen years I have traveled during certain months of 
the year over a large portion of Kansas, and can 
positively say, from personal observation, that prohibi- 
tion does not now and never has prohibited in this 
State, and I regret to state that I do not “believe it 
ever will. On the contrary, the net result from pro- 
hibition has been detrimental to the true cause of 
temperance. It is true there are no open saloons in 
this city, and, so far as I know, the drug stores do 
not sell liquor now; but the fact remains that the 
consumption of liquor goes on just the same. And 
what is true of this city is true of all other cities 
and nearly all towns in Kansas. You state a fact in 
saying that prohibition is a “sentimental remedy,” 
and so far as Kansas is concerned it is not a practical 
remedy, but it is a fact that it helps in the political 
game, Tf, as Mr. Sheldon says, prohibition is a prac- 
tical remedy in Kansas, why is it that the consump- 
tion of liquor has increased instead of diminished 
throughout Kansas. Of course, people who cannot 
or will not see anything but prohibition as a con- 
trolling medium will say my statement. is untrue, 
but a large per cent. of the 1,600,000 of whom Mr. 
Sheldon speaks know T state a fact, and Mr. Sheldon 
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can verify that fact if he will take the time, trouble, 
and patience to investigate this question in Kansas. 
I congratulate you for having struck the only correct 
remedy (under existing conditions) in advancing 
local option as a solution of the liquor question. 

A MAN Who VoTED FoR PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


Local option is prohibition localized. We presume 
that Kansas under a local option law would be almost 
as dry as it is at present. A more indulgent law 
would probably be favorable to consumption of the 
milder beverages, and might diminish lawbreaking and 
help to get the liquor question, with its corrupting de- 
tails, out of politics —Ep1rTor. 





PROHIBITION IN MAINE 


J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The difficulty with which you struggled in 
your comment on ‘“ Maine and Prohibition” in your 
issue of September 23d was limited scope. Your argu- 
nent saloonward was the old one of the rummies, 
which comes very far short of the truth, and is still 
farther removed from a correct understanding of the 
attitude of the advocates of temperance. The consti- 
tutional amendment was approved by a majority of 
the votes of Maine, September llth, after a twenty- 
seveh years’ trial. Your assertion that “ after fifty- 
four years of State prohibition half of Maine is op- 
pesed to that” has nothing whatever in its support; 
no expression upon prohibition has been had. Our 
recent election was to decide the question whether or 
not the constitutional amendment should be retained. 
A majority voted in favor of its retention, and it is 
fair to presume that a vastly larger majority in favor 
of prohibition would have resulted had the question 
been license or no license. Maine is, as you say, a 
highly civilized State, but not, as you say, “strug- 
gling against a semi-civilized liquor law,” but, on the 
other hand, sustaining a law opposed to the most 
brutalizing traffic on the face of God’s earth. 

I am, sir, 
D. W. PERKINS. 


We believe the Maine election is still in doubt.—- 
Epiror. 





The Shemale of the Species 


“The Female of the Species is more deadly than the 
Male.”—RupyArD KIPLING. 


WHEN the Modiste of the City meets the Shopper in 
her pride 

He hangs gowns in all his windows with the doodads 
all outside, 

For he knows she ’ll stop and grab ’em as the harpoon 
nabs the whale, 

For the Shemale Shopperino is more grasping than 
the Male. 


When old Snug, the ancient voter, hears the bruiser at 
the poll 

He will try to take a side-step for the saving of his 
soul, 

But his Mate climbs in the Lime-light, with a suffra- 
gistie wail, 

For the Shemale Suffragette is much more manly than 
the Male. 


When the early Pilgrim Fathers ate their Puritanic 
beans 

In those days of savage peril, ’mid those: grim and 
rugged scenes, 

Hemale Cooks were sequestrated in the poor-house and 
the jail, 

For the Shemale Chef-de-cuisine cooked beans better 
than the Male. 


When the Tenor and Soprano have an operatic fuss 

Tis not hard to hold the Tenor—he’s a namby-pamby 
cuss— 

But the Lady—how ‘she goes it! How the Managers 
all quail! 

For the singing Shemale person’s far more vocal than 
the Male. 


When the toiler from the Coal Mine cometh forth 
upon a spree 

He will seek a Lady Manicure as quickly as can be 

For to get a polish brilliant and a pinkier finger nail. 

For the Lady Manicure is popularer than the Male. 


When Man seeks a Housemaid expert for to sweep his 
parlor floor 

And attend unto the duties of the daily household 
chore, 

He prefers a dainty maiden, be she strenuous or pale, 

For the little Shemale Housemaid’s more efficient than 
the Male. 


When we want a clever person for our collars and our 
cuffs, 

For to launder up cur shirt-fronts and to: whiten up 
our ruffs, 

Chinamen may do for some folks, but he cannot e’er 
prevail 

While the Shemale Lady Mangler washes better than 
the Male. 


When a Lover takes his Lassie to a supper on Broad- 
way, 

And secures a quiet table at some ultra-swell café, 

She rejoices, he is weary, and his pocket-book grows 
stale, 

For the Shemale of the Species is far hungrier than 
the Male. 


So it goes through all the Species—doesn’t matter 
what you do— 
You will find the little Shemale is the better of the 


two— 
And no matter what her foibles, or her quality of 
mind, 


You will find her in the forefront, with some Male 
not far behind! 
DoppGAst STRIPLING. 
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Miss Marie Tempest, who will appear soon in America under her own 


management, presenting a repettory of three plays new to this country 


Miss Charlotte Walker in “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” a dramati- 
zation by her husband, Eugene Walter, of the novel by John Fox, Jr. 


A Scene from “ The Price” 


FROM ACT I OF 


BLAND IN A SCENE 
MISS WARE 


MISS HELEN WARE AND WARNER 
GEORGE BROADHURST’S NEW PLAY, “ THE PRICE, WHICH 
PLAYS THE PART OF A WOMAN WHO LOVED TOO WELL, 


“The Garden of Allah” on the Stage 
MISS MARY MANNERING (AS DOMINI ENFILDEN) AND MR. LEWIS WAL- 


LER (AS BORIS) IN THE SCENE OF THE LOVE AVOWAL IN THE DRAMATI- 
ZATION OF ROBERT HICHENS’S NOVEL. 


OF INTEREST TO PLAYGOERS 
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Block Island’s 


Biock IstaNnp’s “Jonah Gate” is one 
of the most curious features of the At- 
lantic coast and a strange story surrounds 
it. It consists of two upright jaw-bones 
of a whale, underneath which is an old 
wooden gate that has not been opened for 
more than forty yearg. Tilled ground is 
on either side of it and whatever path 
there once was has long ago vanished. 
This “Jonah Gate” was originally the 
entrance to the old Payne homestead on 
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“Jonah Gate” 


seven made a comfortable little sum. 
Whale-oil was in those days a very valu- 
able commodity and brought a good price 
in the open market. 

The whale gate was thought to be an 
emblem of good fortune at first and the 
Block-Islanders acclaimed it. Then old 
fishermen got to talking. They remem- 
bered that a whale’s jaws are unlucky. 
Grizzled mariners began to shake their 
heads, and the impression somehow sprang 

















e Jonah Gate” that nobody uses 


Block Island. The jaw-bones were set up 
in commemoration of the capture of the 
biggest whale ever taken in Block Island 
waters. 

Forty-five years have gone by since this 
monster whale was caught. Seven able 
Block-Islanders had gone out sword-fish- 
ing with harpoons. They saw a whale 
spouting and at once gave chase. He 
proved a task for them, but at last he was 
vanquished: and the prize proved to be 
a hundred-footer from which each of the 


up that, all things considered, it would 
be safer for none of them to pass between 
those jaws. 

The feeling grew until nobody would 


pass through this gate, and the na- 
tives that wanted to see the Paynes 
climbed the fence instead. Presently 


even the fence near by came to be con- 
sidered as sharing in this bad luck and 
so Payne made a new entrance, and the 
old “Jonah Gate” has been closed ever 
since, 





The Spanish Grandees 


THE grandees of Spain have the privi- 
lege of remaining covered in their king’s 
presence. The custom is a survival of 
the manners of the old days when the 
sovereign was regarded as the first among 
equals. ‘‘ We, your equals, choose you to 
reign over us,” was the ancient formula 
employed by the Spanish nobles at the 
coronation of their monarch. 

Formerly all the grandees wore their 


RED 
It’s the Red Blood Corpuscles that 
Proper Food Makes. 





An Ohio woman says Grape-Nuts food 
gave her good red blood and restored the 
roses of youth to a complexion that had 
been muddy and blotchy. She says 

“For 10 years I had Prvwcitne 4 trouble 
which produced a breaking out-on my face. 
The doctors gave it a long Latin name, but 
their medicines failed to cure it. Along 
with this I had frequent headaches, nervous- 
ness and usually pain in my stomach after 
meals. 

“T got disgusted with the drugs, stopped 
them and coffee off short, and quit eating 
everything but fruit and Grape-Nuts, with 
Postum for my table beverage. 

“The headaches, stomach trouble, and 
nervous weakness disappeared almost like 
magic, which showed that when the cause 
was removed and good food and drink used 
nature was ready to help 

“My blood was purified and my complex- 
ion became like a young girl’s, while my 
weight was increased from 90 to 120 pounds 
in a few months—good, solid, firm flesh, 
where it used to be soft and flabby. 

“‘T recommended Grape-Nuts and Postum 
to one of my friends who was afflicted as I 
had been. She followed my advice, and in 
a short time was restored to complete health 
and in about 8 months her weight increased 
from 100 to 148 pounds. 

‘Our doctor, observing the effect of 
Grape-Nuts and Postum in our cases, de- 
clared, the other day, that he would here- 
after ‘prescribe these food products for 
gastritis.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,”” in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears trom time to time. They are gen- 
ume, true, and full of human interest. ,* * 





hats when standing before the king, but 
the caste spirit crept in and divided them 
into three classes, distinguished by the 
hat etiquette. The iirst class entered the 
royal presence with their hats on. The 
second class went in uncovered, and, after 
advancing a few steps, put on their hats 
unbidden by the king. The third class 
also entered uncovered, but did not put 
on their hats until the king asked them 
to be covered. Then all were equal. 

The Cortes made the Duke of Welling- 
ton a grandee of Spain and gave him an 
estate as a token of gratitude for his 
services in releasing the nation from the 
French yoke. When Ferdinand VII.. 
after the expulsion of the French, re- 
turned to Madrid he showed himself, on 
one occasion, to the people from the bal- 
cony of the palace. The King’s suite and 
Wellington remained in the room behind, 
but the people called for the Duke and 
le came forward bareheaded. 

“Put on your hat!” said the King. 

The Duke, however, influenced by the 
English custom, hesitated to stand cov- 
ered in the face of the people. 

“You are a grandee of the first class,” 
whispered a member. of the King’s suite, 
“and ought not to remain uncovered.” 
Then the Duke put on his hat. 

All classes in Spain are noted for the 
punctiliousness with which they heed the 
slightest demand of etiquette. The beg- 
gar may be importunate, but he entreats 
as courteously as if he were a grandee. 
He must be dismissed as an equal and 
not as an inferior. 

At the Spanish Court the etiquette is 
so exacting as to be absurd. At the first 
Court held by Ferdinand, after his re- 
turn, the grandees assembled in an ante- 
room and waited to be admitted to the 
royal presence. When the door of the 
presence-chamber was opened, the Duke 
of Wellington was allowed to go in first 
and the Duke of Alajen, as captain of 
the Guards, next. When these two had 
entered the other rushed in pell-mell, and 
in the scuffle grandees of ten centuries 
became mixed with grandees of two years’ 
creation. j 

“Gentlemen, place yourselves in order!” 
cried the new ushers. 

They were silenced by the general re- 
sponse: “ There is no order here. We are 
all equals!” 

The very confusion was a part of their 
dignity, for it allowed of no distinction 
between equals. 
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ment. 


E are building electrics that are perfect 
mechanically—that an engineer will 
endorse at first sight—that in finish 
and style are the height of refinement 
and dignified elegance. 
shaft or enclosed chain drive. 


You can have 


Longer wheel base—body larger in size— 
inside roomier, with the same luxurious uphol- 


A dropped frame allows easier entrance 
and exit and adds to the general appearance. 


Exide “Hy-Cap” batteries, standard equip- 
The new “ 


Ironclad” Exide or Edison 


batteries can be furnished. Special Electric 
Pneumatic, or Rauch & Lang Motz High- 
Efficiency Cushion tires, optional. 


Our agents in all the principal cities will 
gladly demonstrate, or we'll send our catalog 


on request. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2296 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
















Tempered for high elasticity, ground 
for smooth writing—the perfection of 
pens. Forevery Style of writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR, 





GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


The Chemistry 
of Commerce 


By Robert Kennedy Duncan 
Author of “The New Knowledge” 
A Book to Equal the Popularity of “‘THE*-NEW 
KNOWLEDGE” 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 





Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


Bo ROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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T seems shorter to the oper« 

ator and so actually is shorter, 
for the light, quick, easy touch 
of the Monarch machine makes 
each day seem shorter than i 
can possibly seem with any’ 
other typewriter. The old 
three o’clock fatigue is forgot- 
ten and the day is finished with 
more work done, easier than’ 
ever. ‘That means efficiency 
and more profit for the business. 


Write us and we will write you. 


Better yet, Jet our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 
name and address, 

THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
SOMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
Monarch Type- 
writer Building, 

300 Broadway, 
New York. 
Canadian 

Offices: 
Toronto, 
Montreal, 
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There’s just the difference be- 
ie oe a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
















The Sensational 
Book,“ Typewriter 
Secrets ” 


has stirred the typewriter world 

to a frenzy. It tells about the 

high prices on typewriters, the so-called rebuilts and the 
value of second - hands. Tells you how you can get a 
good standard Visible typewriter at a price never heard 
of before, how you can pay a little each month, how you 
can have it on tri al without deposit. Just write ** Send 
the book,” it's free. It is wonderfully interesting, even 


if you are not in the market. 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 159 EV No. State St., Chicago 
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The Story of Behring 


Forty-rour years have elapsed since 
our government bought of Russia all her 
possessions on this continent. Since that 
purchase Alaska has been made familiar 
to us in the reports of officials, of sci- 
entific explorers, of traders, and of tour- 
ists; and just now she figures largely in 
the magazines and newspapers. 

The earlier history of the Territory is 
full of interest, for it is a story of un- 
dertakings of the most intrepid daring 
and of heroic adventure. That was a bold 
plan that directed from ,St. Petersburg 
an expedition across the north of Asia 
and the building of vessels on the eastern 
coast to set out for the continent on the 
opposite side of the Pacific. The scheme 
originated in the mind of Peter the Great 
and it was carried into execution by 
Behring, whose name has since been con- 
nected with the sea and the strait which 
lie between the continents. 

Vitus Behring was a Dane. He was 
born at the village of Horsen, Jutland, 
in 1680. As a young man he sailed in 
Danish vessels to the East and the West 
Indies. In 1706 he entered the service 
of Peter the Great and was assigned to 
the navy which had just been built at 
Cronstadt. 

The appointment of Behring to the 
command of a_ scientific expedition in 
the Sea of Kamschatka was made on 
January 29, 1725. On the 5th of Feb- 
ruary Behring started from St. Peters- 
burg, and three days later his imperial 
master died. 

So difficult was the journey overland 
that it was not until the summer of the 
following year that Behring, with the 
advance detachment, reached the Sea of 
Okhotsk. Behring there built a boat to 
carry the party over the sea. He had 
brought men from Russia for this pur- 
pose. The craft was christened the 
Fortune. On the last day of June, 1727, 
it carried to Kamschatka_ the — ship- 
builders who were to build the vessel 
intended for the great voyage. 

The next winter was spent in prepar- 
ing timbers for the vessel, and on the 20th 
of July, 1728, it was ready for the voyage, 
Three years and a half had gone by since 
Behring and his party had set out from 
St. Petersburg. 

The Gabriel, as the ship was called, 
sailed northeast along the coast of Asia. 
On the 10th of August the island of St. 
Lawrence was discovered. Five days 
later they rounded a cape in latitude 
67° 18’ north. Here the coast-line turned 
suddenly to the west. Behring had 
proved that the continents were sepa- 
rate, The party returned to the ship- 
yard and wintered there. On the 5th 
of June, 1729, they left again on a voy- 
age of exploration, but were unsuccess- 
ful, and Behring returned overland to 
St. Petersburg. 

It was not until 1732 that proposals 
were made for another expedition. Anne 
was now Empress and she was ambitious 
to extend the boundaries of Russia. She 
directed that special attention be given 
to the possibilities of a northeast passage 
along the American coast. Behring’s plan 
was to push across to the coast of America 
and trace it northward to the strait he 
had discovered. The plan gave Russia 
her possessions in America. 

The party left St. Petersburg early in 


1733. They built two vessels on the Sea 
of Okhotsk. Seven years had been spent 
when, in the St. Peter and the St. Paul, 


over to Kamschatka and 
wintered there. On the 4th of June, 1741, 
Behring started on his last voyage in 
command of the St. Peter. On July 18th 
the American coast was sighted in lati- 
tude 58° 28’ north. They followed the 
dangerous coast to the west, meeting 
head winds all the time. Scurvy broke 
out and Behring was confined to his 
cabin. ‘A council was held and it was 
resolved to return to Kamschatka. 

The St. Paul was lost. On the 4th of 
November an island was sighted—the last 
discovery Behring was to make. It was 
named for him. Here the party landed 
for winter quarters. The commander was 
carried on shore on November 9th and 
he died on December 19th. The survivors 
of that winter built a boat from’ the 
wreck of the St. Peter and reached Kam- 
schatka on the 27th of August, 1742. 


they sailed 





The Story of the Fork 


Ir is probable that few Englishmen of 
the time of Shakespeare used forks at 
their meals or even knew of their existence. 

In the year 1608 one Thomas Coryate, 
an Englishman, walked through France, 


Switzerland, and a part of Germany. 
James I. was then King of England; 


Henry IV. was King of France; Shakes- 
peare was writing his greatest plays, and 


Bacon was laying down a new system 
of philosophy. 
Upon reaching Italy Coryate noticed 


something extremely curious, which he de- 
scribed at some length in his book of 
travels. The passage, with the orthog- 
raphy modernized, is as follows: 
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“The Italians and also most strangers 
that are resident in Italy, do always at 
their meals use a little fork when they 
cut their meat; for while with their knife, 
which they hold in one hand, they cut the 
meat out of the dish, they fasten their 
fork, which they hold in their other hand, 
upon the same dish; so that whatsoever 
he be that sitting in the company of any 
others at meat, should unadvisedly touch 
the dish of meat with his fingers, from 
which all at the table do cut, he will give 
oceasion of offense unto the company as 
having transgressed the laws of good man- 
ners; insomuch that for his error he shall 
at least be browbeaten, if not reprehended 
in words.” 

Upon inquiring into this strange fash- 
ion, Coryate was informed that forks were 
generally used in all parts of Italy. 
Ordinary persons had forks of iron or 
steel, but in families of wealth and dis- 
tinction the forks were of silver. 

When the fork was introduced into Eng- 
land it was regarded with great contempt 
as a dainty, new-fangled notion, fit only 
for foreigners, dandies, and other inferior 
persons. To use the fork was long con- 
sidered a mark of effeminacy or a ridicu- 
lous imitation of foreign customs. Thus, 
in a play of Beaumont and Fletcher, there 
is a contemptuous allusion to “ your fork- 
carving traveler.” 

Ben Jonson also, in one of his comedies, 
ridicules the new Italian custom of sav- 
ing napkins by taking up meat with a 
fork. 

The fork was slow in making its way 
into the remoter parts of the European 
continent. The French innkeepers, much 
against their will, were compelled to pro- 
vide forks for their guests, because they 
found that polite travelers would not* take 
food in the good old-fashioned way. For 
a long time after the introduction of forks 
Jandlords did not provide their tables with 
knives, since every person was accustomed 
to carry and use his own knife. 





The Travels of the Oyster 


Tne oyster is the earliest of all trav- 
elers, for his travels begin before he is 
hatched. The egg, or embryo, from which 
the young oyster is developed is provided 
at first with so-called cilia or vibrating 
hairy projections, a number of which give 


the infant oyster a swift movement 
through the water. 
This lively journey continues until 


the little creature strikes a bed of sim- 
ilar oysters already formed, or else, if 
he is not fortunate enough to find com- 
panions, a rock or solid substance of 
some kind. There the egg of the c~:ter 
clings, developing with the others it has 
found, or with those who come along after- 
ward and find it, until it is full grown. 

As every female oyster lays from fifty 
to sixty thousand eggs in a season, it is 
not surprising that the oyster-beds are 
not exhausted, even though the consump- 
tion of oysters is enormous. Immense 
quantities are shipped from certain beds 
along the Atlantic coast throughout eight 
months of the year, and yet the supply 
seems never to come to an end. 

We do not distinguish many different 
kinds of oysters when we eat them, and 
yet there are, it is said, between three 
hundred and fifty and four hundred va- 
rieties of oysters in the world. Among 
the smallest known is that which the 
people of England, France, and Germany 
usually eat—the oysters dug in the neigh- 


borhood of Ostend, in Belgium. The 
largest oysters are those of the Pacific 


Ocean and the Philippine Islands.  Or- 
dinary oysters of choice varieties, trans- 
planted from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific, have been found to develop into 
great size, but to lose their flavor to such 
an extent that they became scarcely eat- 
able. 

A singular characteristic of certain va- 
rieties of oysters that have been found 
on our Atlantic coast, especially off the 
Florida coast, is that they have been 
found growing on trees—not, indeed, upon 
the branches of trees in the air, but upon 
the trunks and roots which extend into 
the water along the creeks and inlets. 

When the tide falls the oysters cling- 
ing to these trees are left out of their 
proper element for hours at a time—a 
circumstance that has never seemed to 
interfere with their development. 





Bats 


Bats are often regarded with as much 
horror as snakes, the wheeling flight of 
the little creatures in the twilight, their 
dusky forms, shroud-like wings ‘and fiery 
eyes, seeming to league them with the 
super natural; but they are generally not 
only harmless, but useful. They are a 
scourge to insects of every kind, from the 
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mosquito upward. The big bats of the 
Indian peninsula are considered table 
luxuries by the natives. 

A bat measuring two feet from tip to 
tip must be a formidable looking creature 
to encounter. This is said to be the size 
of the fruit-eating bats of the Amazon, 
to which the name of “ vampire” is often 
given; but even these are harmless. 
There is, however, a smaller species in 
South America which does suck the blood 
of many animals, including human beings. 

The mischief does not consist’ in the 
quantity of blood abstracted by the bat 
itself, but in the far greater flow from 
the triangular puncture after the with- 
drawal of the aggressor. It has been ob- 
jected by obstinate unbelievers that no 
one has ever seen the wound inflicted; 
but, considering that the bat bites only in 
darkness, the proof upon which the 
skeptics insist is not easily obtainable. 

The curious feature of the bat’s bite, 
say South-Americans, is that it is hardly 
ever felt even when the person attacked 
is awake. 





Color-blindness 


Ir is a curious fact that color-blind 
persons are not often aware of their de- 
fect of vision. Eyen scientific men fre- 
quently fail to detect this defect in them- 
selves. 

The following is a favorite theory to 
account for the cause of color blindness. 
The eye is capable of four distinct color 
sensations—blue, yellow, red, and green. 
These arise, however, from only two 
sources, each of which has a _ double 
action, producing the sensations of two 
complementary colors. One of the sources 
of sensation corresponds to blue and yel- 
low, the other to red and green. Most 
color-blind people are deficient in the 


latter source of sensation and ean dis- 
tinguish, therefore, only blue and yellow 


with their compounds, but sometimes the 
reverse is the case. 
The number of people afflicted in this 


way is much larger than is commonly 
supposed. The average is said to be one 


in every twenty-five men. Women are 
rarely troubled with color-blindness. 





A Loving Tribute to the Cover 
“Harper’s Magazine” 
By Louise de St. Hubert Guyol 


CoLuMNs twined with roses, 
Cupids ’gainst the sky, 
Petals dropping earthward, 
Bubbles tossed on high. 
Through this fairy gateway 
Once, through childhood’s eyes, 
I saw a fairy palace, 
Entered Paradise. 


Years have come, and with them 
Comes the world-old pain— 
Weary age a-struggling 
Back to youth again. 
But the struggle ceases, 
When beside my plate, 
Lies Harper’s blessed cover, 
With the blessed fairy gate. 





Curious Benefits of Drought 


is dreaded by farmers and 
gardeners because it injures grass and 
grain, fruits and tlowers; but. scientific 
observers testify that it brings, as a com- 
pensation, subtle gifts which enrich the 
soil and increase future crops. 

Nature has stored in the earth a rich 
supply of phosphates, silicates, carbonates 
and other chemical salts essential to vege- 
table life. Those on the surface of the 
ground are soon exhausted, and the large 
supply at greater depths is often un- 
reached by sub-soil plowing. 

But a drought is nature’s sub-soil plow 
to bring up the rich nutriment below. 
When the surface is parched, the sun 
draws moisture from the deeper soil, and 
this moisture brings with it, in solution, 
salts of lime and magnesia, of potash and 
soda. The moisture evaporates, but leaves 
the salts for the use of plants and grain. 

Drought, therefore, does a double work. 
It parches the surface. and lessens the 
present crop. It forces up rich nutriment 
from the deeper soil and enlarges future 
crops. 
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The Desert Land-tortoise 


THE camel is not the only animal that 
carries its own water-supply. There is a 
curious creature on the Pacific States and 
the great midland plains which is quite 
as wonderfully adapted for desert life as 
is the camel. This creature is the “ desert 
land-tortoise.” 

It is a native of the arid regions of 
California and Arizona. It possesses a 
membrane attached to the inner portion of 
the shell and this membrane is nearly 
always filled with water, sometimes as 
much as a pint. It is thought that this 
water is derived from the giant * barrel 
cactus ” whereon the tortoise feeds. 
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Finance 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 
Lending American Capital Abroad 


THE past couple of months have seen a 
big change in our financial relationships with 
the foreign markets. On the principle that 
banking-capital seeks the market at which 
the best return is offered for its use, money 
belonging to English, French, and German 
bankers is ordinarily loaned out in this 
country in Jarge amount. But of late, and 
for the first time in a good many years, this 
condition of things has been reversed, and 
New York has become the cheapest money- 
market in the world. Foreign capital, as a 
result, has not only been withdrawn, but 
American capital in big amount is being sent 
over to the Baecen markets, where a bet- 
ter return is offered for its use. What the 

-extent of this outflow is it is impossible to 
do more than guess, but.every one seems to 
agree that we are lending more money in 
Europe at present than at any previous time 
in our history. Estimates as to the amount 
run all the way from $100,000,000 to $150,- 


In order to earn just a slightly higher rate 
of interest we can spare a hundred million 
dollars or more of our available banking- 
capital; and, secondly, Europe needs this 
money badly enough to make a bid which 
will bring it over—these are the two facts 
which stand out prominently in connection 
with this movement of American capital to 
the other side. Ordinarily, and especially 
at this time of the year, banking-capital is 
in such demand in this country that bor- 
rowers have to pay high rates for accommo- 
dation. Oedeanty, Europe’s supply is such 
that, far from calling upon the American 
market for aid, large amounts of foreign 
money are sent over to this country to take 
advantage of higher rates prevailing. 

For the prevalence of the first of these 
conditions it is not necessary to go far to 
find the reason. Banking-capital in the 
United States normally employed in finan- 
cing trade and speculation is idle, at the 
present time, in large amount. Business 
conditions throughout the country are such 
that stocks of merchandise have been al- 
lowed to run down to the smallest possible 
point. That means smaller demand upon 
the local bank for accommodation—less 
money borrowed, less notes discounted. 
Relieved of the necessity of extending their 
usual line of credits, the smaller banks have 
not found it necessary to draw down the 
deposits they keep with the banks in the 
reserve centers. At those points, therefore, 
money, instead of becoming scarce, has 
remained extremely plentiful. 

Nor has there been any speculative ac- 
tivity, in any direction, to use up those sup- 
plies of cash ordinarily employed to carry 
on the country’s business. What activity 
in the stock-market has taken place has 
been at the expense of prices, and falling 
prices, quicker than anything else, result in 
releasing banking-capital. Similarly with 
the commodity markets, cotton, for ex- 
ample, having fallen to the lowest point in 
years. Between the amount of money 
needed to ‘‘carry” cotton when it sells at 
thirteen or fourteen cents a pound and when, 
as at present, it sells at nine cents, there is 
a very great difference. From that source 
alone countless millions have been added to 
the available capital supply. : 

And while, as a result of the conditions 
described, capital has been accumulating in 
this country, on the other side exactly the 
opposite has been the case. Nobody any 
longer seriously considers the possibility of 
a war arising out of the wrangle over 
Morocco, but the feeling of nervousness has 
by no means passed completely away, and 
the money which was withdrawn from the 
banks and hoarded when the’trouble seemed 
most acute has by no means all been re- 
turned. Financial conditions abroad have 
greatly improved and Berlin’s six and eight 
per cent. money-market has given way to a 
much more reasonable range of rates; but 
as with the ocean after it has been lashed by 
a storm, there is still a good deal of a 
ground-swell below the surface. Bank- 
loans are still pretty well extended and rates 
tor accommodation, while lower than they 
were, are still relatively high. 

It is most natural, under the circum- 
stances there and here, that American 
banking-capital should flow into the foreign 
markets. Because of quiet trade and slack 
speculation we have surplus money to lend. 
Because of the political developments of a 
couple of months ago, Europe’s markets are 
still more or less upset and need all the out- 
side capital they can draw to themselves. 
The loans we are making are well secured. 
They bear a high rate of interest. The 
money, after all, is only being banked where 
we can get it at any time when need for it 
may arise. That conditions should be such 
that we cannot find legitimate use for the 
money ourselves is unfortunate, but cer- 
tainly it is better that it should be used as 
it is being used than that it should be kept 
here to breed an untimely speculation. Only 
too often in past years has a supply of 
loanable capital greater than we ourselves 
had legitimate use for, had just that 


Great 
Obstacles 
Overcome 


N coming from obscurity to first place. among 
high-grade cars, the Six-cylinder car overcame 
three great obstacles :— 

1. Lack of demand. Car buyers knew little or 
nothing about Six superiority, and had to be first 
informed and then convinced. 

2. Makers of fours vigorously opposed Sixes, and 
worked strenuously to disprove and defeat the Six 
in the minds of buyers. 

3. Makers who produced both fours and sixes, 
side by side, created the impression that one type 
was as good as the other, and this wet blanket in- 
fluence proved a detriment to Six progress. 

That the Six has triumphed over these 
obstacles is the best evidence of its merit and 
of its right to the leadership it holds. 


assurance of your satisfaction in its use. 
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OWEVER, Six leadership does not mean 


the leadership of Sixes indiscriminately. 


Each make and model of sixes needs to 
be proved, individually. 


Accordingly, 


it is worth knowing that the 


Winton Six established its individual right to leader- 
ship by winning the fight for Six supremacy 


absolutely single- 


handed. 


It was the Winton Six that proved that Sixes 
could be superior to all other types, thereby con- 
verting many makers of fours into makers of sixes, 
and changing the trend of high-grade demand into 


the Six channel. 


The Winton Six alone overcame the three 
big obstacles and exhaustively demonstrated 
its individual superiority. 


Shall we send you a catalog ? 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO., 118 Berea Road, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


This Car Is Free From Experimental Risks 
. ‘HE Winton Six of today is the same car we have been making for four years, in 


which time it has not required a single radical change in design or construction. 
The ‘Winton Six holds the world’s lowest sworn repair expense record of 43 

cents per 1000 miles, and it is as beautiful and delightful as it is economical. 
The Winton Six sells at $3000. That's a big money advantage in your favor, just 
as its proved dependability and its total freedom from experimental features are an 


The Winton Six has a 48 H. P. self-cranking motor, electric dash and tail lights, 
multiple-disc clutch and four-speed transmission running on ball bearings, 130 inch 
wheel base, Booth Demountable rims, 36 x 4’ inch tires all around, and a luxuriously 
comfortable body having four doors with operating levers inside. 


WINTON BRANCH HOUSES 
NEW YORK Broadway at 70th Street PHILADELPHIA 246-248 No. Broad Street CLEVELAND. 1228 Hi Roz INE 5 i 
N ORK. 0 -ADELPHIA, 246-248 No. Stree :LAND, 22 ad MINNEAPOLIS -22 Eighth St i 
CHICAGO, Michigan Avenue at 13th Street BALTIMORE, Mount Royal at North Avenue DETROIT, 998 Woodeatd Avena SAN PRANCistO pe Ven Nees probes 
BOSTON, 674 Commonwealth Avenue PITTSBURGH, Baum at Beatty Street KANSAS CITY, 3328-3330 Main Street SEATTLE, aii 1000-1006 Pike Street 





Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 
29th, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Peres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusinier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Peres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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WORKS BY 


CHARLES A. CONANT 


The Principles of Money and Banking. 
In the demand for literature on finan- 
cial subjects, this work deserves special 
consideration. It is a new and com- 
plete exposition of its subject. 

Two Volumes, Price, $4.00 net 


The Principles of Banking. Complete in 
itself as to the subject of banking, 
being the second volume of the pre- 
ceding comprehensive work. 

One Volume, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


y 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition, including the New Rules 





The book is profusely illustrated from 
photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 

















The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Beauty and Boredom 


THERE is something very depressing in 
coming to believe that ‘a stern moral 
axiom is true. It seems such*a capitula- 
tion to surrender to its unattractive right- 
ness after years of happy scoffing. It 
was spirited to scoff, and to proclaim one- 
self right, in spite of everything, was 
pleasantly pig-headed and savored of 
youth. The truism to which the writer 
has recently succumbed is the one our 
parents used to utter a little sententious- 
ly, or so we thought, when we said we 
were bored. We rather fancied being 
bored, because it marked us out in our 
own minds as above_ more-easily-pleased 
mortals. This made it all the more ir- 
ritating to hear, “If you are bored, my 
dear, it is a lack in yourself, not in the 
thing that bores you.” For years that 
phrase had the power to turn boredom 
into explosive anger. Hot, denouncing 
words were tossed at what had provetl 
tiresome, and the truism appeared worsted, 
so that its sudden appearance wrapped 
in conviction is a little like tardy re- 
venge. Now, with sheepish humility ac- 
companying onr conversion, we confess 
that there seems nothing half so true as 
that one is bored in precise ratio to the 
amount of one’s ignorance. The fact just 
behind it, lapping as one hill does on the 
next, is the flooring one that anything 
less than continued, eestatie interest is a 
reflection on one’s intelligence. 

There is comfort in the supposition that 
any one should be able to recognize 
beauty and that when an object is inter- 
esting we will of course be instantly 
interested. Instead of this being true, 
it takes long and painful training to en- 
joy what is beautiful. Many of us never 
begin the training, more of us go but a 
little way, and no one has ever finished 
it. We have to learn all manner of lan- 
guages before the most palpably impor- 
tant things speak to us. To comprehend 
the fascinating technic or feel the spiritu- 
al allurement of half the interesting 
things in the world being quite out of 
the question, it becomes an achievement 
to know that the gamut of interest is 
endless and that all things take their 
graduated place therein. Crocheting may 
be at the bottom and no two people will 
ever precisely agree as to what is at the 
top. A yearning despair comes whenever 
an expert gloats and glories, for, left to 
ourselves, we should never have seen the 
cause and we even, shame be on our heads, 
might have been bored. 

If one believes the parental truism, and 
it is, in all honesty, irrefutable, these 
periods of boredom are, humiliating. 
Countless cases of pewter tankards and 
a Strindberg play may not have equal 
interest for your type of mind, but neither 
have interest of any kind if there is no 
background in“ your brain of like matter. 
If you know the processes of making the 
tankards, the difficulty in getting such 
perfect. specimens, the places in’ which 
they are found, and the period in which 
they were used, you then delight in a 
complete collection. Just as you must 
have some conception of the trend of 
thought of which Strindberg is a_ part, 
the social stagnations against which he 
is in revolt, the society that produced him, 
and the psychological medium he works 
in before he is able to say to you what 
he wishes to say. We, dullards that we 
are, are being shouted to every minute 
that we live in terms which we are too 
ignorant to understand. Satisfied of our 
alertness, we call life stale and are bored. 
It is so dull of us. Nothing else is as 
dull as we. Even the things we know 
to satiation would be again interesting 
if we knew more of them and knew of 
other things as well, so that we saw the 
amazing juxtaposition and inter-relation 
of everything. 

In case it should be thought that this 
claim for interest in everything fully un- 
derstood applies to people equally with 
things, the writer wishes to draw a line, 
not of negation or acquiescence, but of 
caution. It may be that if we really 
knew dull people we would find them 
fascinating. It may be. The newness of 
one’s mood of humility forbids certainty 
or pessimism. But it would be inefficient 
to try to find out. For though deep in- 
side and much obscured and entangled 
by the density of their drabness there 
may lie delightful treasure, the pain of 
probing it is too great. Believe it is there 

that is a truly magnificent feat; but 
permit oneself a tackling of simpler prob- 
lems. Assail a citadel that will render 
tribute sooner. 

Even if we listen attentively there will 
be so much that we shall miss because 
we were born congenitally deaf to it. So 
many things wifl remain meaningless. 
The thought makes us greedy and baffled, 
Ruefully we feel ourselves to be wearing 
the bandage in blind man’s buff, figures 
running past us. brushing our out- 
stretehed hands tauntingly, while we, un- 
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How a Democratic chauffeur prevented some Republican votes 


from being cast. 
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A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of-our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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At last ‘here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 
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awares, rather sillily flustered, bump into 
objects and start back bruised, but still 
blind, having caught nothing. If every 
one else has long seen the force of the 
truism and the writer has just suddenly 
bumped into the rear of the procession, 
it is, after all, what often happens to us 
when we think we are taking a spurt 
ahead of the rest. We must each take 
our turn at discovering the oldest things, 
though their beautiful newness for us is 
slightly dimmed by the refusal of other 
people to be startled by our find. As Mr. 
Colby reminds us, we must pass through 
Hall Caine on our way up from cannibal- 
ism, and each stage, as we reach it, is a 
mountain-top to the latest arrival. 





Right of Way 


Ir is of course generally understood 
that all the interest the public owns in 
the land over which our highways pass is 
simply the right of way. The land be- 
longs, as it did before the road was lo- 
cated, to the several estates from which 
it was taken. If at any time the road is 
discontinued, the land goes back to those 
estates. 

Plain as this principle is, there are 
curious questions of right arising from 
time to time. An interesting one came up 
recently in connection with fishing rights. 
An English road had crossed a_ little 
stream by a ford from a time so early 
that no one knew the beginning of the 
usage. In later years, when fishing rights 
became valuable, the owners of land along 
the stream made its waters private prop- 
erty, as they had a right to do. The ford, 
however, belonged to the public as a 
thoroughfare. Could the traveler cast his 
line for a fish while passing through the 
water? Clearly this would be an act of 
trespass. 

But this did not settle all the points at 
issue before the public yielded. A bridge 
was built over the stream just below the 
ford. No formal discontinuance of the 
old passage could, however, be obtained. 
People continued to drive through the 
stream, to the serious injury of the fish- 
ing rights above and below. 

Naturally the owners of the land tried 
to prevent travel through the water. It 
was contended, on the other part, that the 
horses were accustomed to, drink on their 
way by the ford, and that the bathing of 
their legs in the water refreshed them. 
These were held to be conveniences of 
travel, and were not surrendered by the 
building of the bridge. 





To Save Gunners’ Ears 


Tue fact that the ears of gunners are 
frequently seriously injured by the detona- 
tion of great guns, the tympanum of the 
ear being often ruptured, has led to the 
invention by Mariotti of a simple but 
effective device which prevents these in- 
jurious effects without diminishing the 
sharpness of hearing. 

The protector consists of a solid mass 
of glass of such form as to fit accurately 
the external ear, into which it is inserted. 
It is traversed horizontally by a perfora- 
tion, ‘the inner end -of which almost 
touches the tympanum. The outer end 
of this horizontal passage does not quite 
reach the outer end of the mas$ of glass, 
but connects with a vertical passage which 
communicates freely with the atmosphere 
above and below. The violent disturbance 
of the air caused by the artillery discharge 
produces an aspiration in the horizontal 
passage and consequently a rarefaction of 
the small mass of air confined between the 
tympanum and the glass protector. 

By reason of this rarefaction the force 
of the aerial vibration transmitted to the 
tympanum is very greatly reduced. The 
effect is produced only by violent com- 
pressions of the atmosphere, so that the 
sensitiveness of the ear for ordinary 
sounds is not diminished. 





Giant and Dwarf Honey-bees 


In some of ‘the East-Indian islands and 
on the mainland of Hindustan are to be 
found the smallest species of honey-bees 
in the world. These dwarf honey - col- 
lectors are known to entomologists as Apis 
florea, Their honeycombs are no larger 
than a child’s. hand and the cells are 
about the size of a small pin-head. This 
honey is excellent, as is the wax. The lit- 
tle creatures build the comb on the branch 
of a low tree, and as they have not to pro- 
vide for winter they work all the year 
through, raising broods like themselves. 

In the same ‘land there is a species of 
giant bees, Apis dorsata, as large as a 
field cricket. These monsters of the bee 
world build honeycombs that are from 
six to seven feet in length, four or more 
in width, and which weigh from three to 
four hundred pounds each. 


















































PRAISE FOR BOTH BOOK AND AUTHOR 


MISS By 
GIBBIE GAULT Kate Langley 


new novel by the Bosher 


ule of MARY CARY 
“The tale is fascinating in its sweet, homely, realism, as re- 


freshing and grateful as a cool breeze on a sultry summer day.’’— 
Boston Globe. 

“In ‘Miss Gibbie Gault’ we have artistic portraiture of the 
most delicate sort—one of the cameos of literature.” —Richmond 
Journal. 

“None will finish the book without thanking the author for 
the keen pleasure it has given and the vision of something good 
in human nature.’’—Herald, Boston, Mass. 

“Miss Gibbie Gault is so admirably depicted that she is likely 
to remain one of the characters in fiction whom we know better 
than most real people of our acquaintance.”’—Times, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“Few as charming stories as ‘Mary Cary,’ that little book of 
the heart, have ever ‘been written and eve ry one of the thousands 
who read the book will follow her fortunes just as eagerly through 
new paths in ‘Miss Gibbie Gault.’’””—Mirror, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 

“It is a genuine pleasure to meet Mary Cary again, for she 
improves with age; and as for Miss Gibbie—we recommend the 
making of her acquaintance.”—New York Press. 

“Full of quaint and caustic humor and amusing situations, 
‘Miss Gibbie Gault’ takes its place as a notable novel of village 
life and character.””—Bellman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Tt was a little more than a year ago that the reading people 
of America, to say nothing of foreign parts, had the epoch- 
making experience of meeting Mary Cary. She is the real heroine 
of the new story, and what she does for Yorkburg she does for 





“Not since the time when ‘David Harum’ made its first bow 
in American storyville have readers come across such refreshing 
originality and crispness.’ ’—Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 

“The quaint sayings and acute comments on events in every 
chapter give a spicy flavor to the story that puts it in the first 
rank of village portraiture.”—The Outlook, New York. 

““A new Mary Cary book, and as brisk and refreshing as its 
predecessor.’ —Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Mary Cary ay pears once more. in this story, a Mary g grown =P 
but just as lovable, just as sweetly earnest, just as true.’ 
Book-News Monthly, Phila. 

“A quaint and interesting and generally delightful person is 
this Miss Gibbie Gault. ”—Register-Leader, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“A book one cannot afford to miss for its healthful, hopeful 
atmosphere.”—Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘“‘Written with the spontaneous freshness characteristic of 
Mrs. Bosher’s work.’’—Washington Star. 

“Mrs. Bosher is peculiarly apt in saying things that go straight 
to the point.”—New York Times. 

“Mary Cary made strong friends of us all last year, and so the 
glad hand welcomes her now as she comes again.’’—Ezaminer, 
Los Angeles, California. 

“The readers of ‘Miss Gibbie Gault’ will meet a lot of curious 
folk, and he or she will not be sorry that the acquaintances have 
been made, for they have a tendency to cheer the most down- 
hearted.””—News, Detroit, Mich. 

“Mrs. McDougal’s philosophizings are worth the price of the 
book if there were nothing else.” —Dispatch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















“The story’s chief interest lies in the revelations of Miss A ; those who read about it—stimulates, sweetens, brightens, 
Gibbie’s unique character.’’—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. KATE LANGLEY pleases.” —New York Observer. 

“The humor of the book is sound and wholesome and its humor “Tt has much the same quality of bright wit and unusual points 
is contagious.””—Times, Brooklyn, N. Y. ae BOVHER on of view ‘which made ‘Mary Cary’ delightful.’”—Albany Argus. 

“All the people who knew and loved Mary Cary will be so gag ge“ There’s a lot of truth to nature in the book, a lot of honest 
glad to meet her again.””—Herald, Lexington, Ky. sentiment and thought and—thanks—a lot of humor, quick and 

“A delightful continuation of the story of Mary Cary and, all sane, merry and hearty.’”’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
told, is even a better book than that first very successful work.” With Frontispiece “4 reincarnation is a more difficult task than a creation. And 
— Banner, Nashville, Tenn. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net yet Mrs. Bosher has succeeded so well that for ‘Miss Gibbie 

“Even exceeding in literary skill ‘Mary Cary.’”’—News- Gault,’ as for ‘Mary Cary,’ nothing but success can be prophe- 
Leader, Richmond, Va. sied.””—Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 








HARPER & BROTHERS = 


ARK TWAIN'S WORKS 
at Y price + 


HE humor, the philosophy, the humanity and the 
kindly philosophy of Mark Twain counteract the 
irritation of our intense American life. 
His great books afford the relaxation which is 
absolutely necessary for every busy man and woman. 
They make one realize the joy of living. 


THIS 
OFFER T caacmaediae inal 


/ HARPER 2 BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 


NY for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s writings at just exactly one- Pe aude 
half the price they have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just as complete 7’ ,,,,,,""85,Se4,m fo" anim 


. carriage free, a set of 


as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00 —/ a™inkts "Wundaa “eaiae’ 


twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 


— for the 25 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s Pe It is understood I may retain the set for 


ve days, and at the ‘expiration of that 


works been issued at such a low figure. This is done at the author's last request. | Mong Lig Lpebroedarsboggt =p se 


return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
7 full price, $25.00, has been paid, or, within 


JN this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. 7 thirty days, $23.75 as payment in full.” 

The binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white 

antique wove paper, especially made for this edition. Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x 744 inches. P 
/ 


HARPER & BROTHERS /. 


Send Hooks t0..ccoccecccccccccececccccccccccccccec coccceecesaccese 
/ 
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HOME MADE BREAD 
BAKERS’ BREAD 


APOLEON FLOU 


MAKES THE VERY BEST OF BOTH 


If you bake your own bread, ask your grocer for NAPOLEON 
FLOUR, and get it. If you use bakers’ bread, let us hope that your 
In either case NAPOLEON 


baker uses NAPOLEON FLOUR. 
FLOUR insures high quality. 


The following Distributors will supply the Retail Grocer and Bakery trade: 


J. C. SMITH & WALLACE COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
L. B. RISDON MILLING co., Trenton, N, J. 
BORTON COAL & TRADING CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 
A. &. CHURCH, South River, N. J. 

LANG & CO., New York City. 

DANIEL MAPES, JR., New York City. 

S. MILLS ELY CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 

S. MILLS ELY CO., Branch, Waverly, N. Y¥. 
ALBANY CITY MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 

GEO. B. PALMER, Fulton, N. Y. 

PORTER BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 

ARTHUR HILL & CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

WOOD, BARTON & CO., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
HERKIMER MILLS, Herkimer, N. Y. 

HILTON, GIBSON & MILLER, Newburgh, N. Y. 
HUDSON WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., Hudson, N. Y. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., New York City. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Scranton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Hazleton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Shenandoah, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Ashland, Pa. 

THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Sunbury, Pa. 

THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Reading, Pa. 

THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Pottsville, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


A. SCHAUMAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
THE DURST MILLING CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


SHENANGO VALLEY FLOUR & PRODUCE CO., Sharon. 


a. 
SHAW, HAMMOND & CARNEY, Portland, Maine. 
ARTHUR CHAPIN CO., Bangor, Maine 
L. A. WRIGHT & CO., Boston, Mass. 

THE ANDREWS-DOUGLASS CO., Waterbury, Conn. 

GEO. W. HART, JR., New Haven, Conn 

H. P. CORNELL CO., Providence, R. I. 

THE HOGE & McDOWELL CO., Washington, D. C. 

THE PHILLIPS THOMPSON CO., Wilmington, Del. 

McCUE WRIGHT CO., Bluefield, W. Va. 

OGLESBY GROCERY CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 

BROWDER BROS. CO., New Orleans, La. 

COBURN BROS., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

JOHN MUELLER, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CLEGG BROS., Youngstown. Ohio. 

THE ESTERMANN-VERKAMP-MURPHY CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE E, H. FRECHTLING C9., Hamilton, Ohio. 

BEDFORD & JONES, Lima, Ohio. 

J. & WAGNER FLOUR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 

NEELY & FERRALL, Canton, Ohio. 

THE STANDARD CEREAL CO., Chilicothe, Ohio. 

SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 

CHATTANOOGA FEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

WILSON GROCERY CO., Peoria, IIl. 

L. 5. DONALDSON CO., Minneapolis, Mi 

P. E. HOLMSTROM CO., Joliet, Ill, 


WM. B. A. JURGENS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SARATOGA MILLING & GRAIN CO., Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 


Cc. G. MEAKER, Auburn, N. Y. 

BOOMHOWER GROCERY CO., Plattsburg, N. Y. 
J. E. MOLLOY & CO., Troy, N. Y. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL & CO., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
SEARS & PRUYN, Watertown, N. Y. 

R. H. McEWEN MILLING CO., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
HENRY S&S. LEVY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. C. BOHACK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WM. EVERITT CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GRANGER & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GRANGER & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 

GRANGER & CO., Hornell, N. Y. 

GRANGER & CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 

GRANGER & CO., Erie, Pa. 

GRANGER & CO., Warren, Pa. 

J. M. WYCKOFF, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

LEWIS BROS. CO., Chester, Pa. 

T. H. THOMPSON & SON, Chester, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Carlisle, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Lewistown, Pa. 

A. S. STAUFFER, Palmyra, Pa. 

PENN FLOUR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KEYSTONE COMMERCIAL C©O., McKeesport, Pa. 
JAMESON, HEVENER & GRIGGS, St. Paul, Minn. 


BURR BROS., Rockford, Ill. 

BURRELL BROS., Freeport, Ill. 

COLP, ARNOLD & CO., Carterville, Ill. 
NATIONAL GROCER CO., Decatur, Il. 
KUNDINGER BROS., Detroit, Mich. 
RUST-PARKER-MARTIN CO., Duluth, Minn. 
KNOBLOCK & GINZ MILLING CO., South Bend, Ind 
RAGON BROTHERS, Evansville, Ind. 

D. REIK, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WILBUR LUMBER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
NORTHERN ELEVATOR CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 
A. PIERRE, Oconto, Wis. 

KELLOGG-BIRGE CO., Keokuk, Ia. 

BENEDICT & PEEK CO., Marshalltown, Ia. 

C. SHENKBERG CO., Sioux City, Ia. 

JOHN A. FEENEY, Davenport, Ia. 

IOWA GROCERY CO., Fort Dodge, Ia. 
BENSON, CARPENTER & CO., Helena, Mont. 
BUTTE POTATO & PRODUCE CO.,; Butte, Mont. 
LAKIN BROS., Miles City, Mont. 

B. L. GORDON & CO., Spokane, Wash. 
DUNCAN-BROWN, Kansas City, Mo. 
KEYSTONE COMMERCIAL CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 











